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"For the Woman's Journal. 
THE HOUSEHOLD PET. 


BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 


We've a mimic man, a baby, 
With a pair of roguish eyes, 

And a mouth of budding laughter, 
And a look that’s very wise. 
Though his hair is not in ringlets, 
Or his eyes a lovely brown, 

He has dimples and a stammer, 
The delight of half the town. 


And he wears a peacock feather 

In his little cap of plush, 

And he hearkens for Kris Kringle 
With a quick impatient ‘“Hush;” 
And the cane he rides so bravely, 

All a horseman’s arts engage, 

And we think him, without question, 
Quite the wonder of the age. 


You should see him dance the polka, 
You should hear him try to sing; 
Now he ambles like a pony, 

Now he ties the cat with string, 
Then he reads you in the paper 

Of inverted shipsin rows, 

With his grandpa’s glasses mounted 
On his comic little nose. 


He will ask you “if the lightning 
Ie ofraid to hear the thunder;” 
And the moon upon the water 

Ts a great and lovely wonder; 
He will’question you of angels 
And of things beyond the skies, 
Til) you cannot see a planet 

For the sudden tears that rise. 


And he presses loving kisses 
Where those tender tear-drops lay. 
And he tries to cheer you sweetly 
In his simple earnest way. 

And he tells you of the marvels 
He will execute and plan, 

“When he grows as big as papa, 
When he gets to be a man.” 


We have named him for a hero, 
We have mapped his future fair, 
He shall wear a poet’s laurel, 
‘Mid his dark and glossy hair. 
We forget that we are weary, 
We forget that we are old, 

For our darling is a beauty, 

He’e our little store of gold. 


We have heard of tortured bosoms, 
We have read of royal Lear,— 

But we know our little blessing 
Will not cost our hearts a tear; 
For a manhood looketh bravely 
From the forehead of our boy, 
And we hail it as a token 

Of a rich and perfect joy. 


Oh! he’s but a tiny mortal, 

And he may not live to know 

How impossible the wonders 

That but wait for him ‘‘to grow,” 
And he may not know how precious 
To our souls his baby art, 

Bat we love him all as fondly 

As from death he dwelt apart. 


God forgive us, if we listen, 

To a parent's easy pride; 

God forgive us if misguiding 

That young angel by our side. 

May the Father look in pity 

On the love that prayeth wild; 
‘Take all earthly blessing from us, 
But in mercy spare our child.” 








PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN, 


I saw in London, at two different thea- 
tres, dramatic parts of some difficulty sus- 
tained by children. These little people 
often seem to be actors by nature, as one 
may easily see in tutoring them for any 
games or ‘‘charades” at home. In these 
two special cases, there was a spirit and ex- 
Pressiveness which no mere tutoring could 
have produced; and the good acting of the 
children was an important ingredient in the 





had expressed regret at seeing girls of eight 
or ten thus prematurely brought before the 
public, the answer might have been made 
‘But is not their talent a gift from heaven? 
Have we a right to hide it? They are con- 
tributing to art, to innocent pleasure, and to 
right emotions; and their talent should not 
be suppressed.” 

Yet when one considers the perilous pub- 
licity of the footlights, the wear and tear of 
the dramatic life, the danger of its constant 
dependence on the immediate whim of the 
public, one cannot help feeling sad for those 
upon whom the ordeal is so early forced. 
Yet all intellectual life is very much alike.‘ 
| confess I sighed at seeing in print, some 
years ago, a few poems by some remarkable 
children in whom I had felt much interest; 
and it inspired still more regret, afterwards, 
to see announced a volume of their verses. 
For the literary life, like the theatrical, is a 
glare of publicity,—especially in America, 
where private life is made so much more a 
theme for public items than is conceivable 
anywhere else. When any person, young 
or old, becomes an object of public com- 
ment, adieu forever to that seclusion which 
precocious genius so greatly needs. After 
that, no retirement of living can protect 
one; for newspapers penetrate everywhere, 
and visitors, interviewers and autograph- 
seekers follow the newspapers. I believe— 
perhaps because it is the life I know best— 
that no lifeis so enjoyable as one given to 
literary pursuits; but even this life briugs 
with it so many cares, doubts, discourage- 
ments and antagonisms, that it is a calamity 
to begin it while immature. For a time, 
precocious genius brings only applauses; 
even these are dangerous; then exorbitant 
demands follow; they bring reaction, dis 
trust and envy; doubts are hinted, plagia 
rism charged, mannerism discovered, mo- 
tives questioned. Then comes that reverse 
side of the literary career, which tests the 
streagth of full maturity, and which even 
maturity finds it often hard to bear. 

It was Keats, one of the most precocious 
of poets, who wrote that nothing was better 
for genius than a very gradual maturing of 
the powers. Such maturing is almost in- 
consistent with early printing, because that 
fixes in permanent shape the crude efforts 
that would otherwise be easily forgotten by 
their author. Moreover, the circle of real 
experience for healthy children is very 
small; it is soon exhausted in their writing, 
and after it is exhausted, they are obliged 
to draw upon a wholly imaginary realm, 
and to lay the scene among passions and 
sorrows with which these young people have 
really no concern. There are few poets-in. 
their-teens, who do not take for their themes, 
first or last, the vanity of earthly joys and 
the ashes of early hopes. So long as such 
despairing strains are kept in manuscript 
and shown only to younger sisters, they can 
be easily shed; but when once set in the 
permanence of print, they confront and 
discourage one for ever. 

And as there is a dangerous precocity of 
genius, so is there of duty; and it seems to 
me that we ought ali to guard the young 
against it. We all deplore the premature 
employment of children in factories, and 
there are always laws to restrict it. Yet it 
is constantly found extremely hard to en- 
force such laws and I remember well how 
almost impossible I used to find it, when 
living in a manufacturing town, to protect 
over-worked children against the joint pres- 
sure of parents and employers. But there 
is another class of children whom no socie- 
ty for their protection can reach; the preco- 
ciously conscientious, the little devotees of 
duty—girls of twelve who are “‘just like 
mothers” toa younger brood, and who really 
seem to bear the cares of mothers on their 
young brows. I have seen in well-to-do 
families, children who were held up as the 
model of the whole neighborhood, but 
whose very faces were to me a source of 
sadness, from the lines of anxiety prema- 
turely written there. I know women who 
will carry through life the traces of labors 
too early volunteerec and cares too early ac- 
cepted. . 

After all, nature’s prescriptions are the 
best, and nothing better can be imagined for 
childhood than that it should be feal child- 
hood, and not a disturbed anticipation of 
maturity. There are great differences in 
genius, of course; yet almost any intelligent 
child seems precocious if brought up among 
intellectual people, and separated from oth- 
er children. Give him companions of his 
ownage and he soon seems to become com- 
monplace; you no longer quote his sayings; 
your visitors find him quite uninteresting. 
But this commonplace boyhood is the whole 
some coating which Nature desires for her 
products. Her walnuts would not ripen 
well if the meat grew outside the husks. 





success of the performance. If any one 


T. W. 8. 
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AN EXAMPLE FOR WOMEN. 


Everything that we read of Mrs. Hayes 
increases our respect for her, and confirms 
our early-formed opinion that she is ‘“‘a 
woman with no nonsense about her.” Not 
only has she adhered to her resolution to 
discourage the decolleté style of dress, so 
far as her own example could do it, but she 
has, while dressing with the elegance befit- 
ting her position, been noticeable for the 
simplicity of her attire. But the most sen 
sible and lady-like thing lately told of her 
is that she dislikes to have descriptions of 
her clothes published, and the gossips of 
the press were refused permission to enu- 
merate and describe either the wedding 
outfit or the wedding gifts of her niece, who 
was lately married at her Washington 
home. If so good an example were to be 
followed by other ladies at the head of 
society, what tiresome inventories, what 
hopeless drivel we should be spared; what 
indelicacy! For it is indelicate to detail to 
a curious world of strangers any particulars 
which concern the individual or her inti- 
mate friends only. It vulgarizes an event 
which should be connected only with high 
and tender thoughts. It is as improper and 
impertinent, in the writer’s opinion, as 
would be a published description of the 
tiny and often beautiful garments which 
mothers prepare for their expected infants. 

Upon the minds of women themselves all 
this rubbishy talk and writing about clothes 
has the worst effect, strengthening that 
mania for fine apparel which so often pre- 
vents their giving. thought to the things of 
eternal value, which concern mental and 
spiritual development. 


A lady, who has spent many years in the 
best bred circles in London, says that ladies 
there are never heard Ciscussing the subject 
of dress. It would be thought to the last 
degree underbred and unworthy a gentle- 
woman. Their freedom from care about it 
is partly due to the fact that they do not 
have, like many American women of equal 
culture and taste, to plan how they shall 
dress elegantly upon a trifling sum, but may 
depend upon their dressmakers and their 
maids to see that their attire is suitable and 
becoming. If it were not thought in this 
country a necessary sequence of political 
equality that all women, whatever their 
social position, should seek to wear costly 
silks and laces, trails aud elaborate trim 
ming, they would gain in health and com- 
fort, and lose nothing in personal appear- 
ance. The eternal law of the fitness of 
things is violated when women earning six 
or seven dollars a week dress in the same 
style as those having five or ten times that 
sum to spend as they may choose; but so 
long as unthinking people see that fine 
dress is thought worthy of public descrip- 
tion and insures the most empty-headed 
woman attention from men claiming to be 
sensible, their souls will be fired with 
the weak ambition to rival these richer 
women; and they will send lists of their 
wedding presents to the press, while peo- 
ple who are for any reason somewhat 
eminent continue to do so. If ladies who 
detest this impertinent and vain custom of 
spreading persona! and family matters be- 
fore the world, would, as opportunity offers, 
second the effort of the first lady in the 
land to discountenance it, we might hope 
for a return to the delicate reticence of 
earlier times, and an end to the babble about 
bridal clothes and gifts. E. K. ©. 

Providence Journal. 
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THE QUEEN’S INSTITUTE. 


Speaking of female education and indus- 
trial employment, the Jrish Builder says: 

We have more than once called attention 
to the educational and industrial wants of 
a large class of respectable females, for 
whom hitherto in this country very few 
openings have existed for bettering their 
condition. The establishment of the Queen’s 
Institute in this city, (Dublin,) has supplied 
the want to some extent, and it is still 
capable of enlarging the sphere of its use- 
fulness, if Government would help it, and 
private bounty would supplement that as- 
sistance. 

A very numerously-signed and influential 
memorial was recently addressed to the 
Prime Minister on behalf of the Queen’s 
Institute. showing its strong claims to be 
included in the proposed scheme for the 
establishment of a Central Museum in Dub- 
lin. Itsought a representation on whatever 
board might be formed to govern the new 
institution, and to receive a portion of the 
parliamentary grant made to this country 
for the support of its public institutions and 
for educational purposes. 

It may not be amiss to again state that 
the Queen’s Institute and College comprises 
three departments: the first embraces the 
Female School of Art, under the Govern- 
ment Department of Science and Art, 





South Kensington; the second includes a 





number of art industries suitable for ladies, 
which are taught by qualified teachers, and 
in connection with which are technical 
schools for imparting a practical education 
suitable to a number of avocations for which 
females are fitted, and by which many who 
have been taught are at present profitably 
employed. The third department of the 
Institute embraces a preparatory school, a 
higher school of advanced eduvation, and 
a school of music. 

A peculiar feature in the Scrivenery 
Branch is that of instruction in the illumi- 
nation of addresses, ornamental writing, 
&c., creditable samples of which we have 
recently inspected. 

The Queen’s Institute is now establishing 
anew department of art, in which ladies 
will be taught all varieties of/artistic needle 
work. A similar one has been successful 
in London, and we see no reason why it 
will not be equally successful in this city. 
There are hundreds, nay, thousands, of re- 
spectable females of the middle, and of the 
so-called higher classes, who, though well 
educated, are strangers to technical instruc 
tion, and still greater strangers to any 
species of skilled employment by which 
(if adversity overtook their families) they 
would be enabled to support themselves or 
make their way through the world. We 
would earnestly recommend parents of lim- 
ited and precarious incomes to study their 
daughters’ future welfare, and embrace the 
opportunities offered. Education of a 
practical kind. and industrial art instruction 
such as that imparted by the Queen’s Insti- 
tute, will be a forearming against possible 
reverses. Practical knowledge and indus- 
trial skill, once obtained, is like the acqui- 
sition of a trade—it can be carried on the 
finger ends, and will be ready for use if 
exigency demands it. 

In connection with the art classes of the 
Institute it is intended in the course of the 
spring to hold a Loan Exhibition in the Ex- 
hibition Palace. It will embrace specimens 
of ancient and modern needlework, needle- 
work fans, church work, embroidery, 
needlework for upholstery, historical cos- 
tumes, and other classes of work. This 
will, doubtless, be a very attractive dis- 
play. 

There is one special need which the Insti- 
tute stands in want of at present, and that 
is—a want of room. The premises in Moles 
worth street are no longer large enough for 
the expanding operations of the Institute. 
With help for the Female School of Art, 
and a new and well-arranged building for 
the conduct of its several departments, the 
Queen’s Institute and College will long con- 
tinue to exist and prosper as an indispensa- 
ble foundation in this country. 


+o 
MES. MOLLOY IN LONDON. 





The temperance papers of England state 
that the spacious hall of the Bedford Insti- 
tute, London, was crowded on the evening 
of Oct. 11th, with an intelligent audience 
which greeted the temperance missionary, 
Mrs. Emma Molloy, of Indiana, with an en- 
thusiastic reception. 

It is said that nearly five thousand people 
were present. Mrs. Hilton, a member of 
the Executive Committee of the British 
Woman’s Temperance Association, presid- 
ed, and many distinguished persons were 
on the platform, who congratulated Mrs. 
Molloy upon her success. Among these 
were Professor Fowler and Mrs. Dr. Fow- 
ler. 

Mrs. Mo}loy has also spoken in Lancashire, 
Boston, and other places, and gained many 
friends, especially in London, which will 
be her headquarters during the winter 

Her portrait with a biographical sketch 
has been published in one of the leading 
temperance papers of England, and she has 
been cordially received by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Grand Lodge of 
Good Templars, the British Woman's Tem- 
perance Association, and by many promi- 
nent advocates. Her engagements already 
extend into January, and the prospect is 
that she will meet with as great success in 
England as that which attended her efforts 
in this country. Letters should hereafter 
be addressed to her, care of Henry Browne, 
Esq., 154 Culford Road, London, N. 

We clip the following from the Alliance 
News: 

Mrs. Motioy 1x Lonpon.—This noted 
American lady is now in London. She has 
addressed several meetings in the Hoxton 
Music Hall, in connection with the Blue 
Ribbon Gospel Temperance Movement. 
On Wednesday last she accompanied a 
deputation from the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, consisting of Mrs. 
Hilton, Mrs. Servante, and Mrs. Gregson, 
to a meeting presided over * | Mr. John 
Hilton, in the Memorial Hall, Bethnal 
Green, which she addressed in the most 
eloquent and effective manoper, stirring her 
audience to great enthusiasm, both in favor 
of temperance and prohibition, On Friday 
she addressed a large meeting in the Bed- 
ford Institute, under the auspices of the 
Bedford Templar Lodge. Mrs. Molloy will 
address a conference at the Café, St. Paul’s 
Churehyard, on Saturday afternoon next, 
at four o'clock, on the liquor traffic and the 
laws relating thereto in the United States of 
America, 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Lypia P. Knox, of Hill, N. H., 
made twenty-five cheeses this season, aver- 
aging sixteen pounds each, aggregating 
four hundred pounds. 

Miss DeLia Brown, the harpist, has just 
received a compliment never before paid to 
an American; viz., being made a life mem 
ber of the Royal Academy of. Santa Cecilia 
of Rome. 

Mrs. Tuornycrort, the. English sculp- 
tor, recently finished a splendid head of 
Sappho, the heroine of Stella's tragedy, and 
is now engaged on a group of the Princesses 
Mand and Victoria of Wales. 

Mrs. HeLen Rica, of Brasher Falls, po- 
etess, elocutionist and orator, is prepared to 
respond to calls for temperance and.other 
lectures. Mrs, Rich is very highly com- 
mended by those who have heard her. 

Miss HELEN A. SHAFER, Professor of 
Mathematics at Wellesley College, has re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. from Oberlin. 
College. This is the third honorary degree 
of A. M. that has been given to professors 
at Wellesley. 

May Rocers. has prepared a ‘Waverly 
Dictionary” which is now in press at Chica- 
go. It is an alphabetical arrangement of 
all the characters in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis of each 
character, and . Lllustrative Seleetions from 
the text. 

Miss KATHERINE WESTENDORF, a yradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Ora- 
tory, has been appointed Professor of Elo- 
cution in the new conservatory at Cincin- 
nati. Her work is to supplement that of 
the veteran teacher and actor, James E. 
Murdock. 

Mary Darrvr. has published a book enti- 
tled ‘‘On the Plains and Among the Peaks; 
or, How Mrs. Maxwell Made Her Natural 
History Collection.” It is a worthy tribute 
by one woman to the romantic life and la- 
bors of another one, and being a labor of 
love is well worth the reading. 

Miss CLARA M. Bariow, has built a 
greenhouse at North Adams (Mass.) where 
she intends to carry on the business. Miss 
Barlow studied with Miss Tobey, who was 
one of the first pupils of the Horticultural 
School at West Newton, which was estab- 
lished by the New England Women’s Club. 

Miss I, C. DEVELLING, who has become 
well-known in this vicinity as a faithful and 
efficient worker in the temperance cause, 
has aecepted an invitation of the State Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union to spend 
the winter in Boston, doing service as a 
lecturer through the eastern part of the 
State. 

Mrs. SEGuR calls attention to a recent 
work by Rev. Thomas Webster, D.D., en- 
titled, ‘Woman Man’s Equal,” which dis- 
cusses the Scriptural position of women 
under the Old and New Testament, and 
clearly shows that God never ordained any 
distinction of superiority or of inferiority 
because of. sex. 

Miss. SARAH A. RIcHARDs is the Chair- 
man of the Editosial Committee of the Liti- 
nois Social Seienee Journal, an able paper 
published in Chicago by the Illinois Socia! 
Science Association. Its aim is to callout 
the best thoughts of women on the leadin;e 
subjects of the day. It represents no par- 
ticular hobby or ism, but seeks, by develop 
ing information and agitating thought, to 
reach some feasible method of improving 
the eondition of society. 

Miss JENNIE CoOLuins, of Boston, has a 
“mission.” It has been borne in upoa her 
mind and heart. that she could. and ought 
to “make the burden of the working girl 
light.” Enthusiasm could hardly find a 
more worthy field of operation. @old cal- 
culation has seldom worked out a more 
satisfactory result. In ong year over thir- 
teen hundred girls have applied to Miss 
Coltins for advice, sympathy, aid and pro- 
tection, and she has been ‘‘generally able to 
meet their demands.” 

Mrs. Poese W. Fouxke has resigned 
her position as one-of the superintendents 
of Swarthmore College, which she has. held 
for the last eight years, and in whieh she 
has done much to exalt and maintain the 
character of the institution. For several 
successive years this gifted womap served 
the Yearly Meeting of Women Friends of 
Philadelphia as its clerk,—an office which 
she performed with great dignity and effi- 
ciency. She is an approved minister of the 
Society of Friends, in which she is honored 
and beloved; and it is hoped that, in taking 
the rest to which she is so justly entitled, 
her society will not lose those services 
which her graces and gifts so eminently 
qualify her to reader. Ina word, we would 
say upto her, “Fulfill thy ministry.” 
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LOVE. 
BY MILNES. 


He who for love has undergone 
The worst that can befall, 
Is happier, thousand-fold, than one 
Who never loved at all; 
A grace within his soul has reigned, 
Which nothing else can bring;— 
Thank God for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering. 
— Exchange. 
—_——__*)o —_———___—_—_ 
SEPTEMBER. 
Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying: 
And soft the breezes blow 
And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 
Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry pheasant drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream 
Where busy spiders spin their flimsy laces. 
At eve cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall 
And on the clustered grapes in purple turning, 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky 
Where the harvest moon is redly burning. 
And, soon on field and hill 
The winds shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together, 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 
The pollen-dusted bees 
Search for the honey lees 
That linger in the last flowers of September; 
While plaintive mourning doves 
Coo sadly to their loves 
Of the dead summer they so well remember. 
The cricket chirps all day, 
“© fairest summer, stay!” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnut browning. 
The wild-fow] fly afar 
Above the foamy bar 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 
Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar trees, 
And round about my temples fondly lingers, 
In gentle playfulness, 
Like to the soft caress 
Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 
Yet though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 
And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant, 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 
Passing the fairest glories of the present. 
—Fachange. 





SUMMER’S DONE. 
BY MBS. L. C. WHITON. 


Thinner the leaves of the larches show 
Motionless held in the languid air; 

Fainter by waysides the sweetbriars grow, 
Wide bloom laying their gold hearts bare, 
Languishing one by one; 

Summer is almost done. 
Deeper-hued roges have long since died; 
Silent the birds through the white mist fly; 
Down of the thistles, by hot suns dried, 
Covers with pale fleece vines growing nigh; 
Little brooks calmer run; 
Summer is almost done. 
Later the flush of the sunrise sweeps, 
Shortening the reign of the slow-coming day; 
Earlier shade of the twilight creeps 
Over the swallows skimming away; 
Crickets their notes have begun; 
Summer is almost done. 
Darkened to mourning the sad-colored beech; 
Empty the nests in its purple boughs lie; 
Something elusive we never can reach 
Deepens the glory of days going by; 
Aftermath lies in the sun; 
Summer is almost done. 
Child! why regret that summer must go? 
Sweet lies the aftermath left in the sun; 
Lives that are earnest more beautiful grow 
Ont of a childhood in beauty begun: 
Harvest of gold can be won 
Only—when summer is done! 
— Wide Awake. 
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THE RODLEYS AND THE 
TAFFERTONS. 


BY KATE CLARK. 


A STORY FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Whirrington is a pieasant manufacturing 
village. A great woolen mill forms its 
chief industry, but several lesser establish- 
ments use the same water power, and out-of- 
town capitalists are purchasing mill sites 
along the stream, so that Whirrington is in 
8 fair way to become an important place. 

Rodley and Tafferton are the owners of 
the great mill yonder; and a little further 
on are two large and elegant mansions, sur- 
rounded by well-kept grounds. These are 
the homes of the Rodleys and the Taffer- 
tons. My husband is the superintendent of 
the woolen mill, and we have lived in 
Whirrington only afew months. During 
this time, however, on account of my hus- 
band’s business connections, I have come to 
know very well, the Rodleysand the Taffer- 
tons, and as they are families quite repre- 
sentative of certain prevalent New England 
types, the observations which I have made 
upon them have furnished a text for many 
serious thoughts to myself, as I trust they 
may to others. 

Mr. Rodley and Mr. Tafferton were cous- 
ins, and the sons of poor men; yet they had 
been brought up among good people and 
people of intelligence and culture as well. 
After a somewhat limited education, in the 
schools, Mr. Rodley had gathered togeth- 
er some capital, and Mr. Tafferton, who 
had early entered a woolen mill as a book- 
keeper, and had subsequently taken a prac- 
tical part in its operations, bad accepted an 
offer of partnership with his cousin, had 





invested the capital, and brought his own 

skilled labor into use, and thus together they 

had built up a first-class industry. 

They were fast growing rich when the 
panic of 1873 struck them. Their shrewd- 
ness and integrity carried them through, 
but they were no longer rich, though they 
still retained their elegant homes. Their 
incomes, I fancy, hardly held out from year 
to year, but they were good men, and kept 
their mill running through the hard times 
of 1874 and 1875, to give their hands work. 
Their business began to revive alittle, until, 
when we went there, things were compara- 
tively cheerful. 

I had hardly arranged the furniture in 
my pleasant little house, when a handsome 
carriage, drawn by two fine horses, came to 
the door, and Mrs. Tafferton swept in upon 
me. She was dressed in elegant style, and 
should have been a young-looking woman, 
for her age could not have been more than 
thirty-five. Her face was drawn and wrink- 
led, however, as though she were prema- 
turely old, and there were lines of care and 
anxiety about her forehead and eyes. She 
conversed simply and pleasantly about the 
town, the church, the prevailing fashions, 
and her own close confinement to her home, 
where, she said she had but one servant to 
help her, though they had a coachman who 
assisted the cook about the heavy work. 

“But,” said Mrs. Tafferton, quietly and 
uncomplainingly, yet with much pathos; 
‘but I do all of my sweeping and sewing, 
take care of my silver, and such little things, 
and I get very tired.” 

“You donot mean, Mrs. Tafferton,”’I said 
in surprise, glancing at her dress, which 
was trimmed in a most elaborate way; ‘‘that 
you make your own dresses.” 

“I certainly do,” said Mrs. Tafferton with 
a little pride, ‘‘and those of my three chil- 
dren. Oh!”—again with that pathetic air,— 
“I get very tired, but for moderate wages 
I cannot hire anybody to help me who can 
suit my taste, so I keep my good cook, and 
do myself what she has to leave undone. 
Then one must look just so now-a-days, and 
I am very particularabout my house. Every 
shelf and closet init I keep in perfect order 
all the time,”—this with a perceptible con- 
sciousness of superiority. 

“But,” I said, meekly, feeling that Mrs. 
Tafferton must know that I couldn’t cut 
my own dresses and that certain closets in 
my house were in a state of unspeakable 
confusion at that moment, ‘“‘But do you 
read much, Mrs. Tafferton? do you travel 
much?” 

She turned upon me a look of grieved 
surprise. ‘‘How can I?” she said, rather 
emphatically, ‘“‘I cannot slight my work,” 
—just then two beautiful children, not over 
dressed but plainly indicating by their ap- 
pearance that hours of intelligent work had 
been spent upon their clothing, were show n 
in by my little maid-servant. 

“Here,” said Mrs. Tafferton, pointing to 
the little girls with more pride and calm 
triumph in her manner. ‘‘These and my 
house represent my books and magazines, 
and my trips abroad.” 

She told me their names, and they sat 
down in a quiet, well-behaved way, until 
their mother’s departure. ‘‘I bade them 
call here for me,” she said, apologetically, 
“and I would take them fora little drive 
after my call.” 

But our conversation had been interrupt- 
ed, and soon Mrs. Tafferton took her leave. 

Somehow, I had a sense of poignant inju- 
ry as she rode away, a feeling that she had 
set herself above me, not on account of any 
difference in our stations; for Mrs. Taffer- 
ton was not a small woman, in that way, 
but because of her efficiency as a mother 
and a housekeeper. 

“Mercy!” I thought guiltly, ‘‘if she had 
only seen me reading magazines the other 
day instead of dusting and arranging my 
rooms, or if she knew that I often put off 
making bread, or something like it, and 
patronized the bakery, just to take a drive 
with my busband when he feels like it, or 
to play a new piece on the piano. If Mrs. 
Tafferton knew these things she would 
think that I was unworthy of the name of 
woman!” 

_ But Mrs. Tafferton, as I soon found, 
knew somebody who quite surpassed me in 
these particulars, as well as in a good many 
others, for she knew Mrs. Rodley. 

It was fully a fortnight after Mrs. Taffer- 
ton’s punctual and proper call, that a pony 
phaeton drove up to the door, a lady alight- 
ed from it, independently “hitched” her 
own horse in front of the house, and walk- 
ed up. Two or three little children were 
scattered about in the phaeton, and, leaving 
them to await her return, the lady rang my 
bell. I answered it myself. 

“Tam Mrs. Rodley,” she said, extending 
her hand in a frank and kindly way, ‘‘and 
I want you to take my call to you in a drive 
this morning. It is so pleasant that I have 
put the two little ones into the phaeton, 
harnessed my pony and started out. I 
meant to come before, but—oh, I’ll tell you 
all about it, if you'll come.” 

Nobody could resist such an invitation as 
this, though I thought with terror of Mrs. 
Tafferton, as I glanced at the confusion in 
my bedroom, and thought of a basketful of 
mending which ought to have been done 
two days before. 

The bright sunshine and exhilarating air 





soon made me forget my neglected duties, 
however, though 1 knew Mrs. Tafferton 
could never have forgotten them! 

“I stopped for Mrs. Tafferton,” said 
Mrs. Rodley; ‘‘but she just looked at me as 
though I were alunatic and said, ‘How 
can you get time to drive so much, Mrs. 
Rodley? I have so much to do that I 
couldn’t think of it, thank you.’ I knew 
she wouldn’t go, and I knew she would 
think I was dreadful, but I didn’t care.” 

This was rattled off in a breath, with a 
hearty laugh at the end. Then she turned { 
to me with some dignity and continued; ‘‘I 
meant, Mrs, Pulver, to have called upon you 
long ago, but I haven’t had my dresses re- 
modeled for a year, and 1 actually haven't 
a thing to wear excepting my old travelling 
dress, and so I have been waiting along, 
till I could get something done. Then 
Mrs. Tafferton could not drive with me, 
and I thought ‘Then Providence designs 
that I should take Mrs. Pulver this morn- 
ing,’ and so He did, you see.” 

This being taken into one’s private affairs 
so suddenly was almost too much for me, 
but I managed to retain my self-possession, 
and caught at a straw. 

“Then you don’t make your own dresses, 
Mrs. Rodley?” (with breathless anxiety.) 

‘*Mercy, no, you dear child. How can I?” 
(The same words that Mrs. Tafferton had 
used, but how they relieved me!) 

‘I’m sureI don’t know,” said I, rather 
embarrassed, ‘“‘only Mrs. Tafferton does, 
and I thought, perhaps, all the Whirrington 
ladies did.” 

‘Just let me explain,” said Mrs. Rodley. 
“This is justit. Mrs. Tafferton isa perfect 
martyr to her convictions. In the first 
place, she is naturally as neat and punctual 
as a clock, and there are a dozen families in 
this vicinity for whose opinion she cares 
immensely. She would not appear in their 
company without being dressed just so for 
the world. She would not have them come 
to her house ané¢ find the children’s cart in 
front of the steps, and the piazzas unswept 
for anything, and she delights to tell them 
that from cellar to garret her house is in 
perfect order. 

‘‘Now this was all very well six or seven 
years ago, when she had several servants 
and a seamstress, and all the outside help 
she wanted, but now it doesn’t do at all. 
She actually tries to dress better, and keep 
her house and children looking better than 
when she had this body of people to do all 
the drudgery. Mrs. Tafferton is an intelli- 
gent woman. We read Lecky and several 
books in German and French together, 
when we were first married, and kept along 
very well, even when we had several small 
children to attend to, but now, actually, 
Mrs. Pulver,” and Mrs. Rodley looked as 
though she knew I couldn’t believe it, and 
she didn’t blame me, ‘‘Mrs. Tafferton hasn’t 
read a book through for three years, she 
told me so. She doesn’t know a thing about 
politics, nor literature, nor the new music 
college, nor anything that is going on. 
She doesn’t hardly know what day of the 
month it is, half the time, nor even the lo- 
cal news in the county paper.” 

There was a sort of fierceness about Mrs. 
Rodley as she stopped at this point to touch 
her pony with the whip and get a little 
breath. She felt, however, that she had a 
sympathetic listener, though I said nothing, 
excepting a murmured ‘‘Too bad!” So she 
continued. 

‘*When we were all reading ‘Daniel Deron- 
da,’ she only sighed in her quiet way, and 
wished she could get time to read it. I 
went over there the same day, and I found 
all the beds and bedding spread upon the 
grass, and Mrs. Tafferton herself, polishing 
her silver. The bedding had all been out 
the week before, and most of it the week 
before that. Couldn’t read ‘Daniel Deron- 
da’ indeed! ‘Dear me!’ I said, sinking into 
the first chair I found in the parlor, and 
calling to Mrs. Tafferton through the vista 
of rooms, to the dining-room—‘You will 
wear your silver all out, working over it. 
Do you rub it like that every week?’ 

‘* { should hope so,’ she said crushingly. 
‘My silver gets very dingy, it seems to me— 
some mightn’t mind it.’ That made me 
very angry, for Mrs. Tafferton is always re- 
minding me that Iam not so nice a house- 
keeper as she is, so I remarked with some 
emphasis, ‘Mrs. T'afferton, I at least know 
the contents of some volumes of recent lit- 
erature, and something that is going on in 
the world; 1’m not an automaton yet, thank 
heaven!’ Then I startéd for home and she 
did not speak to me again for a month. 
She thinks my children are frights, because 
they are not little fashion-plates like hers. 
My two big boys go to school, but the girls 
are too little yet,” stopping to give them 
each a rousing kiss. ‘‘AndI confess, as 
long as they have anything whole and clean 
to wear, I don’t care. I think when I am 
tempted to putan extra frillin their clothes, 
‘It will take just half an hour longer than 
otherwise, and it would be much better for 
them and for me if I should drive them out 
instead, or sit down and tell them a story.’ 
Now how does it seem to you?” 

There was genuine inquiry in Mrs. Rod- 
ley’s kind fae, though she was ten years 
older than I. 

‘**Yes,” I stammered. ‘‘I’m sure it seems 
so to me, but I suppose Mrs. Tafferton 





wouldn’t say so.” 


Just so,” said Mrs. Rodley, thoughtfully, 
and then she began at a place some distance 
back in her story, as though she had not di- 
verged at all. — aare 

“And I also said, before 1 began upon the 
silver, ‘I should say that you had the yellow 
fever here, Mrs. Tafferton, you air your 
mattrasses so persistently.’ 

***What an idea!’ said she, provoked 
enough. ‘You know that your views and 
mine are radically different on these matters, 
and that I could not sleep if I thought my 
bed, and everybody’s else in the house were 
not exposed to the free air and sunshine 
every week.’ ‘Mine are,’ I retorted, ‘but it 
is through the windows and not through 
the doors.’ Then I attacked the silver sub- 
ject, and then we separated on bad terms, 
as I said.” And Mrs. Rodley laughed. 

I couldn’t help thinking that Mrs. Rodley 
was greatly lacking in discretion, but she 
was so jolly she expressed afterward and 
all the time so much affection for Mrs. Taff- 
erton perse, andl found hera woman so 
utterly devoid of malice, that I could not 
accuse her of being anything but a little too 
fond of easing her mind freely on a slight 
acquaintance. She was evidently intuitive, 
too, and knew that I should understand her, 
and also that I must be interested in these 
things and eventually know them all. Be- 
sides, I remembered the somewhat bitter 
feeling that Mrs. Tafferton had left in my 
heart after her call, and presumed from 
Mrs. Rodley’s appearance, as well as her 
story, that she had had Mrs. Tafferton’s su- 
periority asserted over her much more ag- 
gressively in the same way many times, and, 
easy as she was, it made her smart. 

Our conversation grew less personal as we 
rode on, and I found Mrs. Rodley very dif- 
ferent from a busybody, which I had at first 
feared her to be. She really knew a great 
deal and could tell it, and the kindly heart 
within her shone through everything she 
said, until I conceived a violent attachment 
for her, which I still retain. That drive 
was only one of many that we took later 
on, and I grew to love Mrs. Rodley all the 
while, and to pity and love conscientious, 
painstaking, admirable Mrs. Tafferton. 

This was the way in the two householas; 
the Rodleys economized in silks and satins, 
the Taffertons in the matter of service. 
Dressmakers’ bills were unknown at the 
Taffertuns, coachman’s and heavy equipage 
expenses at the Rodley’s—for they kept 
only the phaeton, and Mrs. Rodley and her 
husband cared for Daisy, the stout little 
pony. The Taffertons lived with extreme 
plainness, while the Rodleys set an abund- 
ant table; in short, they managed to spend 
about equally, and they secured, I suppose, 
the state of things, generally speaking, that 
each most desired. But I often thought 
with an almost heart-breaking pity, when I 
looked up at the Taffertons’ handsome 
house, or saw the family elegantly attired, 
out driving in their fine carriage, of the pa- 
tient steps, the untiring vigilance of the 
velvet-and-silk clad woman who rolled by, 
the envy of her humbler neighbors, who 
wondered at the worn and faded face, and 
equally at the healthy and happy expression 
of Mrs. Rodley as she trotted along, her 
own coachman, and with her gingham-clad 
little cherubs, pink and chubby, beside 
her. 

There was, however, another side to the 
matter. It was relief enough, I confess, 
to pass from the “tumbled” and confused 
dwelling of the Rodleys to the neat and 
sweetly clean dominions of Mrs. Tafferton. 
The two families appreciated this as well as 
1 They often met together of an evening 
at the Tafferton house, and almost never, 
next door. The air of perfect freedom 
from dust, of thorough and all prevailing 
neatness was so delightful, that,—well, it 
was almost oppressive, but they knew each 
other too well to feel the oppression, and 
only enjoyed the sensation of wholesome- 
ness which was everywhere present. 

Mrs. Rodley would set her cook and the 
little errand girl who helped her at work, 
diligently as she might, but the result 
served only asa foil to the perfect condi- 
tion of the neighboring mansion. Mrs. 
Tafferton’s exacting personal interest and 
supervision were not present, and their ab- 
sence was felt. 

On the other hand, one couldn't help 
thinking ‘“‘Did it really pay?” Here was a 
woman, one who should have been still 
beautiful and in the prime of her active 
participation in affairs,—stinting her soul 
in order to allow her children and herself 
fashionable attire, letting her mind become 
covered with rust while she diligently swept 
her floors, and polished her useless silver. 
Hundreds do it, and hundreds hungrier for 
mental growth than Mrs. Tafferton, and 
poorer and harder worked by far. Does it 
pay? 

“But the happy medium,—how to attain 
it?” That is what worn and weary women 
on every side of us are asking. ‘We can’t 
let our houses go, that means discomfort, 
vermin and disease. We can’t let our cloth- 
ing go, that means ridicule and loss of re- 
spect. We can’t let our tables go or their 
adornments, that means loss of health and 
a step backward in civilization.” 

All these things are true. There are 
more poor than rich, and poverty means 
eternal drudgery, to keep, first, fed; second, 
clothed; third, clean. How can women, 





exhausted with labors to secure these things, 
find time to reach anything belpful,—any. 
thing that really requires thought? 

The only way that I know of is this: to 
set apart religiously one hour, or so long as 
seems practicable in as many days in the 
week as one can, in the bright and strong 
time of the day—the morning, even if one's 
housework does lag a little to pay for it, —to 
mental and estheticimprovement. Then let 
one follow one’s own bent. Read something 
good, then, play on the piano, paint pic. 
tures, write anessay. Let your mind and 
soul luxuriate as it will. There is no need 
of being a dull, plodding Mrs. Tafferton or 
an easy, slovenly Mrs. Rodley. Every wo. 
man who has physical health can make up 
her mind to that. 

The great woolen mill is making money 
now. Mr. Tafferton has just been in to tel] 
my husband that he has ‘‘begun to think” 
(isn’t that just like a man!) that his wife js 
looking a little worn, and that he is going 
to take her over to Europe for a winter ip 
Italy! I fairly hurrahed when I heard it. 
But, better still, the good times have brou ght 
Mrs. Rodley the opportunity, which she has 
seized at once, to indulge in a first Class 
housekeeper. 

Now that is just the way one would ex. 
pect the two families to—perhaps I might 
say--expend their economies. 

Kate CLarx 

Springfield, Oct, 10, 1878. 
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PUT LIFE INTO YOUR WORK. 





A young man’s interest and duty both 
dictate that he should make himself indis. 
pensable to his employers. He should be 
so industrious, prompt and careful that the 
accident of his temporary absence should 
be noticed by his being missed. A young 
man should make his employer his friend, 
by doing faithfully aud minutely all that is 
entrusted to him. Itis a great mistake to 
be over-nice or fastidious about work. 
Pitch in readily and your willingness will 
be appreciated, while the ‘high-toned” 
young man who quibbles about what it is 
and what it is not “his place” to do, will 
get the cold shoulder. 

There is a story that General George 
Washington once helped roll a log that one 
of his corporals would not handle,—and 
the greatest Emperor of Russia worked as 
a shipwright in England, to learn the busi- 
ness. That’s just what you want to 
do. Be energetic, look and act with alacri- 
ty, take an interest in your employer's suc- 
cess, work as though the business was your 
own, and let your employer know that he 
may place absolute reliance in your word 
and on your act. Be mindful; have your 
mind on your business; because it is that 
which is going to help you, not those out- 
side attractions which some of the ‘‘boys” 
are thinking about. Take a pleasure in 
work; do not go about it in a listless, for- 
mal manner, but with alacrity and cheerful- 
ness, and remember while working thus for 
others, you are laying the foundation of 
your own success in life.— Portsmouth Week: 


ly. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


Within a few years, all the leading de 
nominations have been vastly reinforced by 
the organized enthusiasm of their women. 
For nine years there has been a Women’s 
Foreign Mission Society connected with the 
Presbyterian Church, which now reports 
an income of $84,000, and is supporting 
eighty-five missionaries, thirty Bible-read 
ers, and one hundred and fifty native teach- 
ers. A similar organization in the Metho- 
dist Church has just held its annual meet 
ing, and reports an expenditure of $62,000 
last year, and $81,000 this year. The asso 
ciation of a select body of women in the 
work of the Protestant Episcopal Churcl 
has for some time been an accepted policy 
and it is well known that the Roman Cath 
clic Church finds in its sisterhoods, a most 
important and powerful agency for promot- 
ing education and charity. We are unable 
to give the methods by which these various 
bodies of women carry on their work; but 
it may be taken for granted that they are 
all carefully adjusted to the general mech- 
auism.of their respective churches, and ct 
ried on as a part of the larger whole. 

A spontaneous meeting of Unitarian wo 
men was held at the close of the Saratoga 
Conference; and that, as a first practical! 
sign of their desire to do something for tle 
common cause, they resolved to start a do. 
lar subscription, and to place the fund thus 
raised at the disposal of the Council. At 
the same time, by a system of correspond 
ence, they evidently hope to draw the w: 
men of our churches into closer fellowship, 
and to encourage them to make their power 
felt in he)ping forward those religious en 
terprises in which they have the deepest !n 
terest. 

But why should the women thus draw 
off into an auxiliary organization? Why 
should there be any ‘‘male or female,” any 
more than bond or free, Jew or Gentile, in 
the church of Christ? Perhaps there 
should not; but perhaps also we ought t 
learn something by experience. The truth 
is that in a mixed meeting, however deep 
the interest felt by the women, they find 
two insurmountable obstacles to their par 





ticipation; first, in their own reluctance 
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and second, in the;very urgent monopoly 
of the floor by the men! If, therefore, the 
women are to bear any considerable part in 
our councils and activities, it must be 
through conferring by themselves apart, 
after the manner of the Quaker women, and 
reporting their mature conclusions to the 
brethren, who can hardly help being influ- 
enced and profited thereby. 

But let nobody suppose that these women 
are likely to be satisfied with merely raising 
money. They will soon be found concern- 
ing themselves in the most vital way with 
all the objects for which money can be 
used: they will press for more energetic ad- 
ministration; they wil! add a new element 
of hopefulness and enthusiasm; they will 
be wanted in something more than impon- 
derable quantities on our executive boards; 
they will be considered and consulted; and 
many beautiful gifts now lying idle will be 
brought forward in the service of truth and 
goodness. 

The best result of all will appear in the 
fuller life of the parishes. Asa rule, the 
women of our churches .are far more nu- 
merous and devoted than the men; they 
care for the worship, for the work, and for 
the children; they covet a ministry of deep- 
er life and love; and they are quick to see 
and feel the claims of every good cause. 
And, as many hands make light work, we 
may be sure that when the women of our 
churches are fairly mustered into service of 
their own choosing, many wheels of church 
life that are now standing still will begin to 
move.—C. G. Amesin Christian Register. 








1824. THE 
Springfield Republican. 
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AN INDEPENDENT PUBLIC JOUR- 
NAL AND HIGH CLASS FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER, 





Representative of the best New Eng- 
land Thought and Opinion. 





| Established—The Year in 1824; the Daily in 
1844; the Sunday in 1878—By Samuel Bowles. } 





Tse REPUBLICAN considers it the chief function 
of a newspaper to print the news and tell the truth 
about it, and this it aims to do impartially and inva- 
riably. 

In politics as is well known, THE RePvuBLICAN is 
thoroughly independent advocating the best men and 
the best measures wherever it finds them. It believes 
only in honest money and a currency always redeem- 
able in coin, standard throughout the world. It is 
earnestly in favor of civil-service reform and labors 
for a more conscientious and economical administra- 
tion of all official trusts. It has no sympathy with 
sectional or purely partisan politics but places the 
public good above party expediency and seeks to 
bring about a better understanding and more cordial 
relations between the different sections and classes 
of our country. 

Tue REPUBLICAN devotes itself largely to Litera- 
ture and the Arts, to Science, Physical and Social, to 
the moralities and amenities of life, to all the varied 
interests common to a free and enlightened people. 

THE SuNDAY REPUBLICAN is especially rich in ex- 
cellent literary work, both original and selected. 

Also in the best religious reading. It regularly con- 
tains a good sermon by some prominent preacher, 
at least one bright story, a variety of fresh poetry, 
selections for the children, plenty of first-class cor- 
respondence and well-written editorials, besides all 
the news of the day, local and general. 

Tue WEEKLY REPUBLICAN contains the cream of 
the Daily and Sunday editions carefully arranged and 
re-written, and may fairly claim to be the best eclec- 
tic weekly newspaper in the country. 

SOME BRECENT OPINIONS OF THE 

REPUBLICAN, 
_ The Springfield Republican is more than maintain- 
ing ite reputation for enterprise and newspaper abil- 
ity.—[ Northampton Gazette. 

The Springfield Repudlican is one of the very best 
novepegere published in the country.—[ Boston Her- 


The Springfield Republican is one of the ablest, 
sauciest, best edited, and most interesting of the 
first-class daily sheets published in the country. —[ Zi- 
on's Herald, 

In enterprise, in the array and variety of well-sifted 
news, in editorials on current movements,—in all 
that peepee make up the modern seculsr journal,— 
The Springfleld Republican may have a few equals, 
but we are confident that it has no superiors.—Uni- 
versalist. 

The Springfield Repudlican is unquestionably the 
brightest, ablest and most independent political and 
py | newspaper published in New England.—[Do- 
ver (N. = State Press. 

The Springfield Republican is one of the best news- 
apers in the nation—and as a reading and famil 
yee it stands on the pinnacle.—[7roy (N. Y.) 

udget. 

It is doubtful whethes The Springfield Republican 
ever was so popular in its whole life-time as now, and 
it never reflected current events and popular senti- 
ment more accurately, or ever so justly deserved its 
reptation 0s the favorite New England journal.— 
(Athol Transcript. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


* Tax Dany ReEpPvBtican, 8 cents a copy, 18 cents a 
week, 75 cents a month, $9 a year, by carrier or mail 
free of postage. In clubs of five or more to one ad- 
dress, $€ a copy one year and an extra copy for every 
ten. 

Tue Suxpay ReEpvs.ican, 5 cents a copy; $1 for 
six months; $2 a year. 

Tue WEEKLY RePvstiican, 5 cents a copy; $1 for 
six months; $2 a year; two copies to one address, 
$3.50; three copies, $5; five copies, $7.30; 10 copies, 
$12.50; 15 copies, $18; 20 copies, $23; 25 copies, 
$27.50; 50 copies, $50. 

Specimen copies sent on application,—and all sub- 
scriptions payable strictly in advance. 

Checks and post-office orders to be made payable to 
SAMUEL BOWLES. Otherwise, 

Address THE REPUBLICAN, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to = 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 








FURS. 
EDWARD KAKAS, 


16 Summer St., 


Manufacturer of Furs, 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 


Has now open a large and complete Stock of 
Ladies’ and Geatlemen’s 


DRESS FURS, 
of every description; 


SEALSKIN SACQUES 

of every grade, and 
SILK FUR-LINED CIRCULARS 

A SPECIALTY! 


A large stock of Sealskins and 60-inch Silk from 
which to make Garments to Order, constantly on 


nd. 
a Sacques trimmed and made over in the latest 
style. 

Furs of all kinds altered and repaired. 


EDWARD KAKAS, 


16 Summer Stt 
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A. L. HASKELL & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CURLED HAIR, FEATHERS, 


Mattresses, Woven Wire and other Spring Beds, Pil- 
lows and Bolsters, Blankets, Comforters, etc. 


100 & 102 Hanover Street, 
10w44 BOSTON MASS, 








PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
W DOORS WITH WEATHER 
STRIPS will save money by 
calling at 
UNDER WOOD'S, 
° No. 5 
Bromfield Street’ 


SPECIAL 


TO THE 


LADIES. 


Mrs. L. W. Trott has opened Millin. 
ery Parlors, in new building, No. 14 
Winter Street, with a select line of New 
York and Paris styles to suit the elite 
only of Boston. My odd and distingue 
styles are a specialty, and can be found 
only at my Parlors, where you are invited. 
Also a full line of Children‘s Hats in 
stock. Terms reasonable. 4w44 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 











THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES, 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 
The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with go exercises. 
The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art —— and ‘- ae «| = Natural 4 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
makes oy cnoeltent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors A the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. : 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 








of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thaureday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, \ ne gm Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ye mend 
of material) to all matriculants ofthe year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. Annie D.C, Hardy. 


Will give Instraction in Elocution and the a. 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 

al Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 





MRS. DR. TUCE’S 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 


Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 

This is no imposition; 

we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is a 
thorough 

Electrician and Electric Physician. 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
dren are specialities. The Dr.‘s 
new specific for CATARRH 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
atreatment free. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 
Thursday. Sendstampf circular. 3m41 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations! of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever} 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for- 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame,’*— Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and IW., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 








ROYAL Pownrn 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 
Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


G2” The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


CARPETS 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS ! 
A Special Line 


At the Following Low Prices: 





Royal Velvets - - - - $1.50 
Five-frame Body Brussels 

$1.25 
Tapestry Brussels ---- .75 
Kidderminsters - - - - .75 
Remnants of Body Brus- 


sels, 5 to 20 yards, at $1.00 


Ga” These goods are of the best quality, and equal 
to any Foreign or Domestic goods. 


JOHN & JAS. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington SBt., 
Opp. R. H. White & Co.'s 


BARGAINS. 


We have purchased ef the Assignees of a Bankrupt 
estate and are now finishing up. 
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BLACK WALNUT. 


CHAMBER SUITS, 


of desirable patterns and workmanship, which, in ad- 
— to a splendid line of our own manufacture, 
makes 


The Largest Stock of Cabinet Work to be 
found in New Eagland,. 


Remarkable Bargains are Offered. 
F, M. HOLMES. FURNITURE CO. 


L. 8. GOULD. MANUFACTURERS, FF. A. PATCH. 
-107 Washington st., Boston. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutra Warp Howsg, 
Lucy Srong, 
H. B. BuackweE tt, 


T. W. Hieerson, 
fary A. Livermorg, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


‘Terms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No, 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Grorer WILLIAM CuR- 
TIS. 
Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeonreeE F. Hoar. 
Equal Rights for Women, by Grorez WILLIAM 
CurrTIs. 
Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WasHBuRN. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higein- 
sON. 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


Krineman. 
A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 
Suffrage for Woman, by Jonn Stuart Mix. 
The Higher Education of Women, by T. Wenr- 
WORTH Hia@ainson. é 
Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Groner F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


8. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JourNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address WomAn’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 


CARPETS. 


Persian 


Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.,, 


Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 


worthy the inspection of pure 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lov Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON lyl 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
jpoenees » fo + century by &. bey Hy Grace, 
urgeon in King James’ army. ro’ 
he cured thoussade of the ost seateas sores and 
wounds that baflled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor, 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, aden ey) - 











worms, Calluses, Scald Head, C Hands, 
Burns, Cancers, lons, 
Ww —" Sting Shing 
ounde, ngs, ingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, beess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils. 
Bites, uts, Whitiows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
ples, ‘orns, Scurvy 
Itch, ingrewing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
ea Bites, Spider Stings, 


And all cutaneous diseares and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists. , and at all coun 
stores throughout the United States and Briti 
Provinces. ice by mail 30 cents. ly42 


Start Goeds to dealers. No peddling 
aN aires i. A GRANT & CO, 
2, 4, 6 & 8 Home Bt., Cincinnad, O. 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER .PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


ABSORPTION 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
















Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 











e, - Ww. 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson, Miss Abby W. May, my 





$5tO$ 20 Rates Srimeox 8 Co portant Me 


L. Crocker, Mies Lucia Peabody. 3m 


FACTORY: EAST CAMBRIDGE. dw 43 


P40., Boston. 


SALT. 


Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta- 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. [7A 


28 School St., Boston Mass. tf44 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Nov. 9, 1878. 

















All epumnntentions ow, Se. ones Somat 
letters ting to its . 
rs 4 addressed rd the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 
rs containing remittances, and relating to the 
a di —| of the , must be pA 
to Box Boston. a ttances A Regestee® 
Letters or P. O. money orders may sent a 
risk. Money sent in ietters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 
acs forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
cei by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the r isasnfficient receipt of 
othe first gubscription. e change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This c 
should be made the firet or second hy C4 : — 
oney is received. te may no se) 
ry stamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 





requested to note the ex- 
ns and to forward money 
t waiting fora bill. 


Subsoribers are earnes' 
ration of their subscri 
‘for the ensuing year wit 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its Ninth Annual Meeting, 
and celebrate its Ninth Anniversary, in 
Indianapolis, at Masonie Hall, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November 13 and 14. 
There will be three sessionseach day, morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening; convening on 
Wednesday, at 10 A. M. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who con- 
-cur in the methods and objects of the Amer- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, are invit- 

ed to organize auxiliary societies in their 
respective localities, State, county, or town. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to 
‘secure representation by their full quota of 
delegates, corresponding in number to the 
Congressional delegations of their respec- 
tive States. 

The following railroads to Indianapolis 
have agreed to return persons free on a cer- 
tificate of their attendance as delegates to 
the convention: 

1. ©. C. C.& 1. or Bee-Line, from Cleve- 
land or intermediate points. 

2. Indianapolis, Peruand Chicago R. R. 
from Michigan city or intermediate points. 

8. Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Lafay- 
ette R. R. from Cincinnati to Lafayette or 
intermediate points. 

4. Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad, 
from St. Louis or intermediate points. 

5. Indianapolis, Vandalia and St. Louis 
Railroad, from St. Louis or intermediate 
points. 

6. The Ll. B. & W. Railroad will sell 
from Crawfordsville, Covington and Dan- 
ville, tickets at special -rates upon applica- 
tion to agent at the Station. 

Speakers and delegates desiring entertain- 
ment during their stay in the city, may ad- 
dress for the present Mrs. J. H. Stewart, 
No. 735 North Meridian Street, Indianapo- 
lis, Private hospitality will:be extended to 
all who desire it. 

The following persons will .be present as 
speakers :— 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Rev. Joun SNYDER. 

Mary F. Eastman. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

FREDERICK F, HINCKLEY. 

Dr. Mary F. Tuomas. 

Henry B. BLacKWELL. 

Mrs. SHreLps (Colorado.) 

Matrupa J. HinpMAnN and others. Wen- 
de]l Phillips may be able to attend one ses- 
sion. 

Wa. Luioyp Garrison, President. 

Lucy Stronr, Chairman Heecutive Com. 


—_—--——- po 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Asx this is the last number of the Woman’s 
JOUBNAL that will reach our subscribers 
before the annual meeting at Indianapolis, 
we have only this opportunity to say that 
everything promises well for the meeting, 
so far as arrangements for it are concerned. 
Now let the delegates come up early, pre- 
pared to meet in the ante-room of Masonic 
Hall at nine o’clock on Wednesday morning 
for consultation, and be ready to begin at 
ten anda half o’clock. This meeting, which 
is so central that the East and the West can 
meet and exchange sympathies, while they 
unite to work, ought to put our cause for- 
ward a great deal. Come then friends, in the 
hope of a good meeting, and help to make 
it #0. L. 8. 
eS a 


STAND UP AND BE COUNTED. 











A woman who has once comprehended 
what disfranchisement means, can never 
escape from the senge of humiliation and 
helplessness, and loss, which that word im- 
plies. But during a political canvass, and 
near an election, the urgent appeals of all 
parties, that every voter will do his duty, 
and the repeated stress laid upon the need 
of support of great issues, acts upon the al- 
ways irritated sense pf the loss which ig im- 





plied in disfranchisement, like a blister of 
Spanish flies on a skinless surface. 

“Stand up and be counted” says the Bos- 
ton Advertiser, on election day. 1t supports 
its demand as follows: 

The contest to be decided to-day coacerns 
the fundamental principles of government 
and society. The issue is sharply defined. 
One candidate stands as the representative 
of national honor, prosperity and order. 
The other is the representative of repudia- 
tion, distress and communism. There is no 
cttizen, however retired from the ordinary 
strife of politics, who has not a personal 
stake in the issue of this election, which it 
behooves him to guard in the only way he 
can effectually guard it—by bis own vote. 
To stay at home at such a time is a wrong 
to one’s self and to the community. 

But the Advertiser has always helped to 
make it impossible for women who have 
‘a personal stake in the issues of this elec- 
tion,” ‘‘to stand and be counted,” and how- 
ever clearly a woman may see when the 
right could be aided, or the wrong defeated, 
she is powerless. 

“To cast a vote” says the Advertiser, is 
the work of but a moment; but it is a ser- 
vice to the country that will endure. Let 
there be no stay-at-homes to-day. 

But sixty thousand women equally inter- 
ested, equally involved, are by law compell- 
ed to be ‘‘stay-at-homes,” and the Advertiser 
helps to make us stay there. 

Every citizen of Boston who desires to 
do his full part in averting from the cit 
and the Commonwealth the calamity whic 
threatens them, can have an opportunity by 
reporting to the Republican ward and city 
committee for service to-morrow. So says 
the Advertiser. 

But the women of Boston are citizens, 
who desire to do their duty to the Common- 
wealth. And though they may see the edi- 
fice of the State in peril, and it is their own 
house which is in danger, with infinite stu- 
pidity and folly they are not permitted to 
help. Again the Advertiser says: 

The best service that can be rendered by 
those who appreciate the importance of this 
day’s action, 1s to see that their less inter- 
ested neighbors and friends are persuaded 
to vote, and that every possible obstacle in 
their way is removed. 

But it does not mean obstacles in the way 
of women. These it tries to keep. The 
time may come when the party of the Ad- 
vertiser will go down just because it left its 
allies, the women, in political handcuffs. 

The New York Tribune cries, ‘‘Your sin- 
gle vote for National honesty to-morrow 
may save this country years of disas- 
ter and suffering. A single vote may 
elect a member of Congress. A single 
member of Congress may have power to 
turn the scale, etc., etc ” 

It might be the single vote of a woman, 
but she has no chance to give it. » @ 

oe o 
WOMEN AND IRISHMEN, 





During the political campaign which has 
just closed in Massachusetts, and which has 
not been particularly characterized by honor 
or refinement, or respect for principle, cer- 
tainly on the part of many, the Pilot, of this 
city has been unceasing in its efforts to 
secure the rights, the recognition and the 
office-holding of Irishmen. 

It made startling headings to its editorials 
like this: 

“Look out, workingmen! A movement to 
bar out foreigners from becoming citizens;” 
and then says, 

In Massachusetts the Republicans, or at 
least a section of them, in despair of hold- 
ing the political power much longer, are 
beginning to move for laws to bar out for- 
eigners from becoming citizens. 

It characterises it as a ‘‘villainous move- 
ment, mainly managed by the young Re- 
publicans.” The article concludes; 

The Young Republican movement of 
Massachusetts, as represented by its mouth- 
piece, Parker C. Chandler, has for its object 
the entire disfranchisement of foreign-born 
citizens, by refusing them naturalization. 

. . . It behooves the working people to 
observe, understand, and prepare to punish. 

Again the Pilot heads an article: 

“No Irish Officers in the Boston Police. ’ 

The attention of Colonel Russell, chair- 
man of the Police Commission, having been 
called to this statement he wrote to Mr. 
O’Reilly, editor of the Pilot, 

That the Commissioners did not take into 
account the nationality, politics, or religion 
of the men whom they appointed, reduced, 
or promoted; and they had no idea, when 
their work was accomplished, how the men 
were divided on religious and party ques- 
tions, but the descriptive lists show how 
they are divided as to nationality. It ap- 
pears that out of the sixty-five men dropped 
from the rolls, seven were born in Ireland 
or were of Irish descent; of the thirty-nine 
men appointed, six were born in Ireland or 
were of Irish descent; of the twenty officers 
and men reduced, two were born in Ireland 
and two were of Irish descent. 

But the writer of the Pilot is not satisfied 
and ‘hopes to see this scandalous state of 
things steadily and judiciously corrected by 
the Police Commissioners.” 

Mr. O'Reilly is eloquent as he always is 
for the rights of Irishmen. But though [ 
read the Pilot, I have never seen a word in 
it in favor of the political or official rights 
of Irishwomen, or of any women. Yet no 
Irishman 18 wronged as every woman is 
wronged, An easy way is proposed without 
his asking, for every Irishman to vote, but 
there is no way for a woman to vote. An 


Irishman can have a judge and a jury of 





his peers, a woman never can. An Irish 
husband earns a dollar, and he owns it. A 
wife earns a dollar and the law gives anoth- 
er person the right to decide how half of 
it shall be disposed of by will. An Irish 
husband owns land, and the law protects 
his right to it. A wife owns land, and the 
law gives another person the right to its use, 
and to all its profits as long as he lives. 
An Irish husband can go into business, and 
it is nobody’s business if he does. But ifa 
wife wants toestablish business, humiliating 
conditions are legally imposed upon her. 
She must record her name, her place of 
business, the nature of the business, etc. 
If she fail to comply with these conditions, 
another person is legally entitled to all the 
profit of the business. Politically, the law 
ranks every woman with murderers, felons 
and fools. How the burning words of Mr. 
O’Reilly would ring out, if Irishmen were 
treated so. But he has never a word to 
say, when it is the mothers and sisters of 
Irishmen who are treated so. 

Dorcas Lucas, a hard-working tailoress, 
built a small house and paid for it by her 
work, from the foundation stones to the 
shingles on the roof, and to the nails that held 
them on. The law gaveit toher husband, 
and two thirds of itto his brothers when he 
was dead. They took possession. Dorcas 
Lucas appealed to their sense of justice. 
‘You know that I have paid by hard work, 
every cent that it cost.” What did they 
care? They were law-makers, she was not. 
The law gave it to themthough she earned 
it. And when no appeal could secure to 
this woman the house she had earned, the 
brave woman set fire to it, and saw the work 
of a life time go down in ashes, The laws 
which she had no hand in making, put her 
in the States Prison for the longest term that 
arson is ever punished, 

All this and worse the Jaw does to Wo- 
man, and doesit before all Israel and the 
sun. Itis not hidden. The Pilot has no 
protest, or plea, or appeal for political rights 
and justice for this class so bitterly wronged. 
To my mind there is something pitiful, and 
poor, and dolefully lacking in the call for 
justice for one class of persons, when that 
call stands up against absolute silence for 
another and larger class far more unjustly 
treated. 

By all that justice and liberty and equal 
rights are worth, pray learn this lesson, Mr. 
O'Reilly, that the surest and wisest way to 
secure these crowning rights for every class, 
is to cultivate respect forthe rights of every 
human being irrespective of sex, nationali- 
ty, race, class, color or creed. L. 8. 

. 0 
VERMONT HALTING! 





The bill giving women the right to vote 
in school district meetings, the same as that 
passed by the New Hampshire Legislature, 
has been defeated in both branches of the 
Vermont Legislature. The Senate spent 
the greater part of the forenoon (Nov. Ist.) 
in the discussion. The bill was advocated 
by Senator Bellard, of Burlington, and op- 
posed by Senator Ormsbee, of Brandon. 
It was refused a third reading, thus finally 
cutting off. the subject. The vote was— 
yeas, 10; nays, 17. 

It had been previously voted down in the 

House. 97 yeas to 113 nays. 
' The Committee reported to strike out the 
second section, and recommend the passage 
of the first. Judge Poland, Chairman of 
the Committee, offered an amendment im- 
mediately, to limit it to unmarried ladies. 
The reason he gave was, that all married 
ladies were fully represented, the husband 
always voting as the wife wished. It was 
expected that he would oppose the bill in 
toto. The matter was very warmly dis- 
cussed, and then ordered for especial hear- 
ing the next day. It had strong supporters, 
and strong opposition, and a still stronger 
apathy. But the vote in its favor was large 
and there is no doubt that the State which 
refused to surrender a fugitive slave, with- 
out *‘a writ from Almighty,God,” will soon 
be able to see that in matters that concern 
the children, the women should have a 
vote. 

Mr. Willard Chase, of West Concord, 
presented the bill. He will surely have the 
grateful thanks of all mothers and of all 
women. L. 8. 
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A PLEASANT SURPRISE 


The New England Women’s Club held its 
first meeting of the season, on Monday 
evening, the 4th inst., at their rooms, num- 
ber 4 Park Street. They never permit re- 
ports of their meetings. Hence the report- 
ers and the interviewers are never there. 
The excellent papers, the spirited debates, 
the wise sayings, the good singing, and the 
tact of the president, who seems to be a born 
presiding officer, are never told to ears out- 
side. It must not therefore be told that this 
meeting wasa reception given to Lucy Stone 
in honor of her sixtieth birthday, nor that 
then and there, amidst the most cordial ex- 
pressions of appreciation of her work and of 
that of H. B. B., for women, and of esteem 
for both of them, the ladies of the Club 
presented Mra. Stone with a beautiful gold 
watch and a well-filled purse. Nor can it be 
told how approval coming from such wo- 
men, comforted the heart and brightened 
the way of all future work of Lucy Stone. 
But the words, the songs, the poems and the 








radiant faces all told better than any other 
expression could, how blessed was that giv- 
ing and that receiving. Bouquets rich in 
variety and color, were among the offerings, 
and the rooms were beautiful with floral dec- 
orations. But their fragrance was not so 
fine or lasting as will be the memory of that 
unreported meeting of the New England 
Women's Club. NEMO. 
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A WORD FOR VERMONT. 


Eprtrors JoURNAL.—When 1 came into 
this State one year ago, I looked around me 
to find friends of this reform. I was sur- 
prised and pleased to find so many earnest, 
noble women who said, ‘‘We ought to vote; 
we could have great influence in putting 
down intemperance andimpurity. It is our 
right.” 

Among my own church people, was a 
woman who took the subscription paper 
and raised every penny of the minister’s sal- 
ary, hired the minister, teaches a large Bible 
class, plays the organ for the prayer meet- 
ings, visits the sick, and yet her hired man, 
who cannot read nor write, goes and votes 
for his country, while she is set aside. 

But the husband of this woman, Mr. Wil- 
lard Chase, a most worthy man and a be- 
liever in the right of Woman Suffrage, was 
chosen this year as our Representative to the 
State Pegislature. 

‘‘Now let us bave a little agitation on this 
Suffrage question,” I said to this pair, on 
my returnfrom my vacation. ‘‘It will re- 
sult in good. Vermont is generally on the 
right side in all reform work. The statis- 
tics show that there are less people, accord- 
ing to population, in this State, who cannot 
read or write, than in any other New Eng- 
land State. That intelligence may be seen 
in the discussion.” 

“I think that we can get a bill through, 
similar to the New Hampshire bill, allowing 
women to vote in school meetings,” was the 
reply. 

I went to my esteemed friend, Mrs. White, 
of Concord, N. H., for a copy of that bill, 
and received itin due time. A similar one 
was put in at Montpelier by Mr. Chase. It 
was received with a titter of scorn and did 
not pass to a second reading. But there 
was one good result; the friends of the 
cause showed themselves and they knew 
each other, and they resolved that something 
more would come of it. Another bill was 
offered at the right time and fought for and 
many able speeches made in favor of it. It 
was also warmly discussed in the State Sen- 
ate, and able speeches made in its favor by 
the best men in Vermont. In the final vote 
it was lost by sixteen in the House and by 
five inthe Senate. 

“Tt was a fine discussion,”’ said Mrs. Chase, 
“such noble men, and such able speeches as 
were made in its favor would have delight- 
ed you! It was so apparent that good men 
favored the bill and bad men opposed it.” 

This is an entering wedge in Vermont. 
We now know just what to do next. We 
will circulate petitions during the year, and 
go ourselves and carry them and get a hear- 
ing. As Vermont wives and mothers, we 
hope to have an influence in favor of the 
right. I would like to send you the names 
of some of the speakers who favored the 
bill, whom my friends mentioned so grate- 
fully, but I cannot now, and your readers 
will probably see them in the papers. Mr. 
Chase did everything in his power for the 
bill, and the friends of the cause will hold 
his name in grateful remembrance. 

SARAH M. PEeREINs. 

West Concord, Vt. 
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MISSOURI SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was held during 
a@ pouring rain, but with a respectable at- 
tendance notwithstanding. The society 
was cheered by the codperation of Rev. M. 
Dunlap, of the Episcopal church, and of 
Mr. Murfree a rising young lawyer of St. 
Louis. The Globe Democrat gives the fol- 
lowing report: 


The annual meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Missouri, was held 
yesterday afternoon at the Directors’ room 
of the Mercantile Library, Mrs. George D. 
Hall, President, in the chair; Mrs. A. O. 
Grubb, Secretary, and some two dozen 
members present. 

Mrs. Hazard, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, reported little work done in that 
direction in Missouri during the past year, 
owing to the biennial session of the Legisla- 
ture; but aid, financial and other, had 
been extended to Colorado, so much so that 
Miss Avery, of that State, had acknowledg- 
ed Missouri as the first to aid the Suffrag- 
ists there in a financial way. The princi- 
ples of the Association were reported as 
meeting with increasing favor. ference 
was made to the gradual emancipation of 
Woman in the Orient, and the report unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of 
Mrs. Mary 8. Phelps, of Springfield, a 
faithful worker in the cause, were then 
presented and adopted. 

It having been stated that the Mayor con- 
templated the appointment of a committee 
of three to visit the charitable institutions 
of the city, it was resolved to request of 
that official that one of the members of the 
committee be a lady. .Mrs. George D. Hall 
and Mrs. John B. Henderson were suggest- 
ed as committee women; although Mr. 
Snyder was of opinion that for the purpo- 
ses in view all the members of the commit- 
tee should be ladies. 

The following were nominated as dele- 








gates to the ninth annual meeting of the 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association 
to be held at Masonic Hal), Indianapolis, 
on November 13 and 14; Mrs. A. B. Dick. 
enson, Mrs. H. B. Starrett, Mrs. John B 
Henderson, Mrs. R. N. Hazard, Mrs. ¢ 
L. Hodges, Miss N. E. K. Case, Messrs. 
John Snyder ani J. M. Dutro, being seven 
delegates out of an allowed quota of fifteen 

Mrs, Yeatman, Mrs. Henderson and Mrs 
A. O. Grubb were appointed a committes 
of three to prepare work for the ensuyiy 

ear, and to arrange for a series of meet 
ings, either in some public hall or at private 
residences, at the discretion of the commit. 
tee, for the discussion of subjects pertainip 
to ba sean. ad 

solutions were then passed.as follows. 
1. Thanking divers political parties re 
Suffrage plank, but deprecating adhesion to 
any party merely because it favored Wo. 
man Suffrage. 2. Approving the action of 
the recent Prohibition Convention in per. 
mitting women to be delegates thereto. 
eng in the gradual widening of the 
sphere of feminine labor, especially in the 
ranks of journalism. 4. Advocating the 
preparation and presentation to Congress of 
petitions for the adoption of a sixteenth 
(suffrage) amendment. 

Mrs. Hodges, then made some remarks on 
women journalists in New York city, after 
which Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Henderson were 
deputed to suggest to the new St. Louis 
Postmaster the propriety of having an as. 
sortment of lady clerks in that institution 

Brief addresses were delivered by Rey. 
John Snyder, Rev. William Dunlap, of 
Kirkwood; Mrs. Dickenson, and Mr. W 
L. Murfree. 

The following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Georve 
D. Hall; Recording Secretary, Miss Alice 
Grubb; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. John 
Henderson; Treasurer, Mr. John Dutro. 
Adjourned. , 
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SUFFRAGE IN THE OREGON LEGISLATURE, 





There is such evident fitness in the voting 
of women on the questions of schools, that 
this form of Suffrage now presents itself 
not only in Vermont at the far east, but 
also in Oregon at the farthest west. Th 
New Northwest thus gives this spirited re 
port of it for Oregon: 


Quite a discussion came up in the Senate 
on Monday, in which the ever-recurring 
woman question played a prominent yart. 
The question was upon the bill by Mr. 
George, of Multnomah, regulating the rights 
of voters upon school questions, and acimit- 
ting women who have property upon which 
they pay taxes to vote thereon. Mr, 
George explained the object of the bill. 
Mr. Myers, the well-known terror of the 
women of Clackamas, arose and said that 
he ‘‘had the honor of representing in part 
fifteen hundred women; there isn’t twenty- 
five of them that want to vote at all; there 
isn’t twenty five that could be induced to 
sign a petition saying they want to vote. 
The bill, would admit Chinamen, Digger 
Indians, or anybody else. He was in favor 
of women voting if the majority of the peo- 
ple so decreed it, provided it was done con- 
stitutionally. If ladies could vote for schoo! 
directors, why should they not vote for 
judges, sheriffs and legislators, who were 
to decide what amount of taxes they should 

ay?” 

We take pleasure in assuring the legion 
of lady Suffragists of Clackamas, whom 
the Senator so badly misrepresented by his 
declaration as to their number, that Mr. 
Myers is making rapid progress in the rigl:t 
direction. Hard as man’s rights doctrine 
dies, it is dying, and is almost dead. After 
a while the only Senator that claims to rep- 
resent women will be wholly convinced o! 
his mistake. 

Mr. Haines, of Baker, opposed the bil!. 
The negroes were ahead of the women, and 
the inference was that he thought they 
ought to remain there.’ Mr. Burnett, oi 
Benton, came vatiantly to the rescue. Mr. 
Fulton, of Astoria, made a ringing speech 
in favor of liberty for tax-paying women. 

A motion to re-refer the bill toa commit 
tee was lost. So the bill as reported passe. 

eas, 18; nays, 8, the earnest declaration 0! 

r. Myers that it was a “mighty little bi! 
but he couldn’t let it pass,” proving as fu- 
tile as all efforts to restrict the rights of wo- 
men must prove in the end; for civilization 
advances, and Woman will be free. 

Ladies are reporting the daily procee«!- 
ings of the Senate for the three balies pu- 
pers of the State. They are, unconscious) 
to the masses, moulding public opinio: 
Men are undermining their foundation of 
error by placing Woman at the head of the 
public press. The aristocracy of sex ‘5 
builded on the sands of superstition and 


barbarism. The new structure will be 
founded on the rock of right, and all the 
gates of oppression shall not prevail 
against it. 

oe 





SOME POETS OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


Imported or native, they are here and they 
are women. Women inthe practical work- 
ing world, who have known the sad storms 
of adversity and the dreary struggle for 
subsistence. Have they from the rough 
contact with life become “‘inferior men,” 07 
will their female descendants through tlic 
generations to come reach that impossible 
condition outlined by Mrs. Orr? Ah, thougn 
emotion be sent shuddering through the 
heart, by the firm, pressed lips of dire 
necessity, and genius be drugged to sleep 
by bitter disappointment, it is only that the 
task of to-day may be bravely done. The 
outward bearing should be the coat of ma!! 
protecting the tender sensibilities of womar: 
hood in the battle for life; like the warrior = 
of old, let it be steel or brass, the heart has 
warm sympsthies ‘still. 
surprised if away from the cold eyes of the 
world, emotion should move the heart to 
speak, and gerius kindle a fire in the sot’ 
that will not be extinguished. It is but the 
demand of tke life within. 


But do not te 
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Few lives fulfill themselves outwardly. 
It is, perhaps, fortunate for women less 
gifted by nature that their inner lives are 
thus respected by poets of their kind. 

It issaid that amidst the wildest storms 
at sea, the’waters sleep quietly below, and 
in the deeps of the human soul the storms 
are sometimes fiercest when the face is all 
tranquility. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what 
any life might be without its thorns, and 
equally impossible to predict the flight of 
genius, wooed only by its own aspirations. 
Certain it is, the life of to-day is made 
brighter by the outpouring of the song 
within, and once indulged, the music is sel- 
dom quieted. Again and again it breaks 
through the common places of life and 
sings with a daring the meek heart cannot 
help but admire. 

Such is a type of the first poet of ourown 
city, Hetty A. Morrison. A woman whose 
conflict with adversity, with physical pain 
and mental anguish have left her a noble 
exemplification of a womanly woman. The 
rude elements have fought incessantly with 
the genius which inspires her life, and her 
tender susceptibilities have only been inten- 
sified by the struggle. Over and over the 
poet-song burst from the timid lips—some- 
times trembling over earlier hopes—some- 
times building dreams for the future, 
sometimes pleading with outstretched arms 
for a glimpse of light to guide her toward 
eternal day. What could express the cry 
of the longing soul more clearly than the 
latter part of a poem published some weeks 
since in the Indianapolis Saturday Herald? 
I quote: 

“Oh, soul of mine that dost aspire 
Within thyself, hast thou the fire 
To quicken sod? 
Hast thou the strength to burst away 
Beyond the damps of death's decay, 
Art thon a god? 

Alas! there comes no answer back; 
As one would watch an eagle's track 
Of upward flight. 

My sttained eyes fain would pierce the cloud, 
But blinded to the earth are bowed, 
And all is night, 
And dark and cold and death's decay 
And all of earth shall pass away, 
And even earth. 
With doubt and darkness everywhere, 
My cou! her faith draws from deepair; 
‘Death must be birth.’ 

Last summer she published a little book, 
entitled ‘““My Summer in a Kitchen,” a col- 
lection of practical sketches which give a 
glimpse again of the conflict raging within. 
It should be read by everyone who bridles 
Pegasus and leads him through fragrant 
meadows and babbling brooks, down to the 
slimy pond to drink. It isa collection of 
prose upon prosy life, but the longings 
which come even to such lives are whispered 
in every page 

Hetty A. Morrison is but little more than 
thirty yearsold. A widow, and the mother 
of twosons justentering manhood. Timid, 
shrinking, as is her nature, she yet desires 
the right to vote and is an active member 
of the Equal Suffrage Society of this city. 
Life may hold much for her yet of sun- 
shine. May the song which rises to her lips 
never be refused an utterance lest she should 
need its music at the last. 

Lotta Guffin, whose artist’s studio pro- 
claims her profession, is yet a poet. Not 
one of her sketches but betrays the poet 
fancy. The artist imitates the forms and 
tints of nature. The poet paints the imagi- 
nation. Mrs. Guffin’s ideal pictures are her 
poems. Watching the quick glance of her 
soft brown eyes, whose tender light adver- 
sity has never hardened, and the pretty 
color in her cheeks, one cannot help feeling 
that her heart is always in communion with 
happy fancies and her imagination a gallery 
of the gods, 

She is rapidly gaining distinction in her 
profession aguinst all prejudice of sex, and 
opposition of fortune. She already occu- 
pies an enviable place among women. 

Mrs. Bates, known to the public as Mar- 
garet Holmes, for several years, has favored 
the poet readers with rare glimpses of subtle 
fancy woven into charming webs of song. 
She isa practical house-keeper and an ex- 
cellent wife and mother, but she allows her 
muse to rock her to sleep with soft lullabies 
and waken her with the memory of the 
music in her heart. Her poems have been 
extensively copied and greatly admired. 
Not having seen anything from her pen re 
cently, it is to be hoped she is collecting a 
volume for publication. 

Mrs. Gertrude Garrison, the associate ed- 
itor of the Indianapolis Saturday Herald, 
is acknowledged as a poet of no mean pre- 
tensions. Her laborious work upon the 
Herald prevents an absolute surrender to 
the little tempter singing in her heart, for 
it matters not how warm the fancy, it must 
be kept in a measure and set in proper lines, 
all of which requires leisure. Of that class 
‘*Mars” was perhaps more admired than any 
thing else from her pen; but of the unmeas- 
ured, unintentional poetizing, scarce an 
article of any length but is brightened by 
her fancy. Mrs. Garrison has a gaiety of 
manner and a caroling, happy air quite at 
variance with the sorrowful thoughts which 
will creep into being while she writes, and 
scatter autumn leaves over the train of 
fashion. Where for instance, can we find 
a more tender bit of sentiment clothed by 
a finer poetic touch than the following pas- 








sage copied from one of her letters written 
from Hot Springs to the Saturday Herald? 

‘*Happy Hollow is so named from the con- 
tentedness of mind of its inhabitants. The 
poor, the painfully poor, once made it their 
own peculiar locality, almost exclusively. 
Half way up the valley we sat down to rest, 
by the door of the dirtiest kind of a house, 
which was full to overtiowing with colored 
people, principally children. A white wo- 
man, oh! the dirtiest, laziest white woman 
in the world, sat on a log and conducted the 
conversation. 

“Did she live in that house with the 
colored people?” ‘‘Oh! law no, me and 
my husband live in that house,” she replied, 
pointing to a filthy little pen that I actually 
thought was a dog kennel. She was “‘pore,” 
but she was ‘‘contented.” It is the content- 
ment of the kind which fattens animals and 
is fatal to the improvement of the intellect. 
She did not appear disagreeably coarse 
either in manner or conversation, but is 
evidently an illustration of what ‘‘shiftless- 
ness” will do for any one. On the third 
finger of her left band which was very, 
very dirty,—the grease and grime of ages 
was on her hands—a plain gold ring glis- 
tened. 

Looking at this woman in her squalor, I 
found a bit of compassion springing up for 
her in my heart at sight of the ring. She 
had never been poor enough to part with 
that. It was the one reminder of atime 
when life held for her some promise, and 
her heart throbbed with a sentiment long 
since dead and buried under the rubbish of 
hideous years. It was the only ray left of 
the sunshine of her youth; the golden link 
that bound her to the happier past. 

No woman who wears a gold ring is ever 
utterly bereft of delicate feeling, and no 
woman ever parts with the only ring she 
owns. It generally marks some era in her 
life that she wants to keep bright in her 
memory. It is almost always a gift, and 
being a gift in which utility has no part, it 
is dedicated to sentiment forever. Often it 
is the gift of one who has broken all the 
promises which it was designed to seal, and 
who has kept its wearer’s path well covered 
with thorns. Still it is cherished and loved, 
worn throughout life and worn in the pas- 
sionless grave. 

‘Some day the unclean body of this wo- 
man of Happy Hollow will be found in her 
miserable hovel, and though her clothes 
will be mean and untidy, the gold ring will 
be seen to glisten on her hand.” 

None but a poet of rare fancy could sur- 
round a being so disgusting to outward ap- 
pearance, with the pathos of sentiment. 

Amy E, Dunn. 
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FOURFOLD FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT. 





As President Woolsey has well pointed 
out, the function of goverrment is fourfol.d 

(1.) It must redress wrongs. It must 
mete out even-handed justice between man 
and man. 

(2.) It must protect citizens against the 
invasion of their rights. Its police power 
must not only lay its strong hand upon the 
evil-doer, but must make vigilant provision 
to prevent evil-doing, nipping the lusty 
buds of wrong before they open. 

(3.) It may care for the outward welfare 
of its citizens. It may take measures to 
promote health, build roads, foster and 
stimulate industry. 

(4.) It may care for those inward qualities 
that produce good citizenship. It may 
provide and enforce education; establish 
libraries and museums for the culture of 
knowledge and art; foster the sentiment, of 
human brotherhood in public philanthrop- 
ies; weed out by stringent legislation the 
corrupting evils that tend to weaken and 
destroy the state; encourage and help for- 
ward the moral culture of its citizens. 

In short, a free state is bound to carry 
out the old Roman maxim, ‘‘See that the 
Republic suffers no harm;” and whatever, 
in its conscientious judgment is essential to 
the highest welfare of society, is a proper 
subject for its action. 

If it be objected that this will bring the 
state into frequent conflict with the con- 
science and judgment of many of its citi- 
zens, it is a sufficient reply that this is inev- 
itable in order of progress, and is not incon 
sistent with a just conception of liberty. 
Where such large freedom of thought and 
speech is admitted as in our country, and 
where citizens are gathered from the entire 
globe, it is to be expected that many will 
dissent from the ideas that are dominant in 
the state. We give them full liberty to dis- 
sent. We make no particle of difference in 
their citizenship on account of their dissent. 
Atheist and Theist, Jew and Catholic, 
Christian and Pagan, are admitted to equal 
civil rights in our society; they can con- 
tribute to its success, and enjoy its fruits on 
a common footing. Moreover, we give to 
each the right to speak out his own opinion 
freely, within the limits of order and de- 
cency; and if he can by sound reason con- 
vince the majority that it is truth, he may 
get it voted into power as the policy of the 
state. 

But it is absurd to hold that the ‘‘rights 
of conscience” demand that when one man, 
or ahuadred, may differ in moral judg- 
ment from the majority the whole state 
policy must be coerced into harmany with 





the dissenting view. We have been in the 
habit of supposing that the ‘‘sovereign peo- 
ple” had some rights which the minority 
was bound to respect. As the state has the 
right of ‘‘eminent domain” over the soil, 
and may seize private property that is es 
sential to its life, or vital to its prosperity, 
so it may move steadily forward toward 
its great end of a perfect society, whatever 
individual scruples it overrides. It may 
foster such influences, and use such helps as 
it deems necessary to secure thatend. It is 
bound to respect the conscience of the 
mincrity when its own welfare will not suf- 
fer thereby; but it is equally bound to re- 
strain the action and overrule the opinion of 
the few, when it is necessary to build upa 
strong and noble public life.—Rev. C. H. 
Richards in Sunday Afternoon. 
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BOOKS RUGEIVED. 


Lire o¥ Mug. De La RocHEFOUCAULD, 
Duchess of Doudeauville; Founder of 
the society of Nazareth; Translated from 
the French. Houghton Osgood and Co., 
Boston. 


Tue Vision or Ecuarp, and Other Poems 
by John Greenleaf Whittier. Houghton 
Osgood & Co. 


Puiay Days. A book of Stories for Chil- 
dren. By Sarah O. Jewett, author of 
“Deephaven.” Houghton Osgood & Co. 








FORTUNE OF THE Repusutic. Lecture de- 
livered at the Ola South, March 30, 1878, 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


ON THE PLAINS AND AMONG THE PEAKS; or 
how Mrs. Maxwell made her Natural His- 
tory collection. By Mary Dartt. Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 


CLARKE’s HARMONIC SCHOOL, for the Organ. 
Price $3.00. Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


OnwarRbD. By L. O. Emerson. A collec- 
tion of New Music, consisting of Duets, 
Quartetts, Hymn-Tunes, Anthems, etc., 
together with a fuil course of elementary 
instruction. Oliver Ditson & Co. 

It is designed for Singing Schools, Musi- 
cal Institutes, Conventions, ete. For sale 
by C. H. Ditson, New York, Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, Geo. D. Newhall, Cincinnati, J. 
E. Ditson, Philadelyhia. 

WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO Know’, by Mary 
J. Studley, M. D. Graduate, resident phy- 

sician and teacher of the Natural Sciences in 

the State Normal School, Framingham, 

Mass. ; also graduate of the Woman’s Medical 

College of New York. Dr. Emily Blackwell, 

secretary of the Faculty, Dr. Willard Parker, 

chairman of the Board of Examiners. For 
sale by A. Williams, Boston, M. L. Hol- 
brook & Co., New York, Price $1.25. 

HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND NERVES, and 
the CuRE oF NERVOUSNESS, with twenty- 
eight original letters from leading think- 
ers and writers, concerning their physical 
and intellectual habits. By M. L. 4ol- 
brook, editor Herald of Tlealth. M. L. 
Holbrook & Co., New York. 

Fruit AND BREAD. A Scientific Diet. By 
Gustave Schlickeyson. Translated from 
the German, by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., 
editor Herald of ITeaith. With an appen- 
dix. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

STatE REGULATION OF VicE. Regulation 
efforts in America. The Geneva Congress. 
By Aaron M. Powell. 


LIFE AND EpvucaTion or LAURA DEWEY 
BripGMan. The deaf, dumb and blind 
girl. By Mary Swift Lamson. New Eng- 
land News Company, Boston. 

Wispom Serigs. The wisdom of Jesus the 
son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus; also se- 
lections from the Apocrypha. For sale 
by Roberts Brothers. Price 50cts. 


UNDER THE LitAcs. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Author of ‘“Litthe Women,” “An Old- 
Fashioned Girl,” ‘Little Men,” ‘Eight 
Cousins,” ‘‘Rose in Bloom,” ‘* Work,” 
‘‘Hospital Sketches,” ‘‘Silver Pitchers,” 
**Aunt Joe’s Scrap Bag.” Roberts Bros. 

BEssiE HARRINGTON’S VENTURE. By Julia 
Matthews. Author of “Jack Granger’s 
Cousin,” etc. Roberts Bros. Price $1.50. 

Bits oF TALK. In verse and prose. For 
Young Folks. By H.H., author of ‘‘Bits 
of Talk about Home Matters,” ‘Bits of 
Travel,” ‘‘Verses,” etc. Roberts Bros. 


WILLIk’s SILVER Mine. A story of Colo- 
rado life. By H. H. Roberts Brothers. 
Price $1.50. 

A ConcisE History or Music. From the 
Commencement of the Christian era to 
the presenttime. Forthe use of students. 
By H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus., 
Christ Church, Oxford, warden of Trin- 

ity Church, Oxford, warden of Trinity Col- 

lege, London, and lecturer on musical his- 
tory in the same colleges. New edition re- 
vised. Price $1.00. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York. 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM. By Sarah K. Bol- 
ton. G. P. Putnam’s Suns, New York. 


MoTHER GOOSEIN Wuitr. Mother Goose 
Rhymes, with Silhouette Illustrations. By 
1. F. Goodridge, Artist of Mother Goose 
in black. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
Charles T. Dillingham, New York. 

THE SALARY GRAB. 


A history of the passage of the act increas- 
ing the salaries of members of Congress; 








with full lists of the yeas and nays in both 

branches, with a sketch of the debates and 

a review of the apologies for the bill; with 

special reference to the responsibility of 

Gen. B. F. Butler therefor. Not neglect- 

ing, however, Senator Carpenter and the 

other accomplices. By W. 8 Robinson, 

(‘‘Warrington.”) Lee & Shepard. 

THe Law or MARRIED WoMEN, in Massa- 
chusetts, By Charles Almy, Jr.,and Hor 
ace W. Fuller, of the Suffolk Bar. Price 
1.00. Geo. B. Reed. 


GERMAN, without grammar or dictionary, 
ora guide to learning and teaching the 
German language according to the Pesta- 
lozzian method by object lessons. By Dr. 
Fred Brucke. 8. C. Griggs and Co., 
Chicago. 

Cross’s ELective SHort Hanp. A new 
system adapted both to general use and to 
verbatim reporting, complete in one vol- 
ume. By J. Geo. Cross,A. M. For sale 
by Lee & Shepard. Price $2.00. 


Tue WAVERLEY Dictionary. Analphabeti- 
cal arrangement of all the characters in Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘Waverley Novels,” with 
a descriptive analysis of each character 
and illustrative selections from the text. 
By May Rogers. Price $2.00. For sale 
by Lee & Shepard. 

Paut Dovewass; or, There is that within 
which passeth show. A story. G@. L 
Sibole & Co., Philadelphia. 


DETERIORATION AND Race EDvCATION, 
with practical application to the condition 
of the people and industry. By Samuel 
Boyce. Printed by Edward O. Jenkins, 
New York, 29 North William St. 


My SuMMER IN 4 KitcHen. By Hetty A. 
Morrison. Douglass & Carlon, printers, 
Indianapolis. 


UNIVERSE OF LANGUAGE, 1. Its Nature. 
II. ItsStructure. III. Spelling Reform. 
Uniform notation and classification of 

vowels. Adapted to all languages. By the 

late George Watson, Esq., of Boston. Ed- 
ited and prepared for the press by his daugh- 
ter, E H. W. The Authors’ Publishing 

Company, New York. 

Tue Trrumpen or Love. A musical poem 
in songs, sonnets and verse. By Ella Deitz. 
E. W. Allen, 11 Ave Maria Lane, and 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, England. 

Tue Race FoR WEALTH, considered in a 
series of letters written to each other, by 
a brother and sister. Price 50cts. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Goethe Club of N. Y. City, dedicated 


its first meeting for the season to the memo- 
ry of William Cullen Bryant. 





The ladies of Edgefield, 8. C., attend the 
Democratic meetings on horseback, uni- 
formed in red spencers and red caps. 


Wellesley College has received from Mr. 
W. O. Grover (of Grover & Baker) a new 
$5000 organ, made by Hook & Hastings. 


Mrs. Campbell has just returned from 
Maine, after a period of successful work as 
usual. She will start to-day for Indianap- 
olis, to attend the meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


The members of the Boston Latin School 
Association will partake of their annual 
dinner at the Parker House on Wednesday 
evening, November 13. President Eliot, 
of Harvard University will preside. 


The Great Hastern, the largest ship ever 
made, is to be used to carry cattle between 
Texas and London. She is now being fitted 
out for this purpose. It is estimated that 
she will carry 2200 head of cattle and 3660 
head of sheep. 


Mtss Stokes, whoedited Lord Dunraven's 
folios on ancient Irish Architecture, has 
published an octavo oa ‘Early Christian 
Architecture in Ireland,” which embraces 
the period from the introduction of Christi- 
anity to the Norman invasion. 


Mr. Huse, of Montpelier, introduced a 
petition from the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Vermont, asking the in- 
troduction into the public schools of ‘‘The 
Temperance Lesson Book,” by Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, of London, England; to 
common education. 


The Mechanics’ Fair closed at ten o’clock 
on Saturday night, according to announce- 
ment. During the day and evening a crowd 
estimated at from 10,000 to 15,000 was 
present, and during the last two hours loco- 
motion was difficult, and sight-seeing al- 
most impossible. It has been a success in 
every way. 


Les Etats-Unis says that the late Peace 
Congress showed marked progress. Women 
wete admitted there to vote and to join in 
the deliberations on the same footing as 
men. No Peace Society besides this League 
and the Universal Peace Union, of Philadel- 
phia, has heretofore admitted Woman to 
vote in its assemblies. 


The Emigration Commissioners have re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. Fish, 
United States Minister to Switzerland, to 
Secretary Evarts, calling attention to the 
immigration of Swiss paupers. lt advises 
that the collectors of ports should exercise 
great vigilance against the landing of such 
people. The subject was referred to Super- 
intendent Jackson. 


At the rooms of the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
at 96 Tremont Street, can be seen one of 
the ingenious Bruneau machines for the ex- 
peditious and humane killing of beef for 
the market. It was brought to Boston by 
Mr. Nathan Appleton, delegate of the socie- 
ty at the International Congress held at 
Paris the past summer. 


The Rev. James Freeman Clarke preached 
a political sermon in Boston, and among 
other matters discussed finance, He thought 
if there could be a full and free discussion 
all over the country, that the idea of an ir- 
redeemable paper currency would disappear 
in three months. Then he handled the 
Bloated Bondholder cry vigorously. ‘‘If I 
owe,” he said, ‘‘a rich man a dollar, and I 
have only one dollar in the world, and be 
has a million, I will pay him that dollar; 
not for his sake but for my own sake, and 
to preserve my honesty and self-respect.’’— 
Advertiser. 


The opening Sabbath of the year at 
Wellesley College bears the name of ‘‘Flow- 
er Sabbath.” From the greenhouse of Mr. 
Durant, and from the beautiful gardens of 
neighboring estates, contributions of exotic 
plants and rare flowers are made, to adorn 
the college sanctuary. The platform of the 
chapel is made a garden of choice plants 
and of fair and fragrant blossoms, and flow- 
ers are every where about the attractive build- 
ing. Friends of the college and of the in- 
mates are invited to worsLip on this day 
with the pupils. The text every year, 
which is printed in flowers, and has a con- 
spicuous place on the platform, is the one 
inspired sentence—God is Love! 


The Woman Suffragists of New York 
City held a mass meeting to consider the 
political situation, at Steinway Hall, with 
Mrs. Clemence 8. Lozier in the chair. Res- 
olutions were adopted, and addresses were 
delivered by Mrs. Dr. Lozier, Helen M. 
Slocum, Cynthia Leonard, Lillie Devereux 
Blake and ex-Governor Edward W. Lee, of 
Wyoming Territory. The remarks of the 
ladies were mainly directed to the inequal- 
ities of the present Suffrage law. Ex-Gov. 
Lee dwelt at length on the operations of 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, when mag- 
istrate, commissioners and sheriffs were 
women, who exercised their duties most 
satisfactorily, and who, when acting as 
jurors, were impartial and resolute.— 
Springfield Republican. 

Boston University reports thirty new ad- 
ditions to the School of Theology. A new 
lecture-room has been added to the accom. 
modations of the School of Law. The 
Beacon, hitherto published by all depart- 
ments of the University in concurrence, is 
henceforth to be issued by students of the 
College of Liberal Arts. Over forty new 
students have entered the College of Liberal 
Arts. Professor Raymond has commenced 
his Shakesperean Readings, and will con- 
tinue them every other Saturday. The 
School of Medicine opens with its usual 
large attendance. President Warren read a 
paper before one of the college societies on 
Friday last. Mr. Charles C. Dodge, A. B., 
78, and Mr. 8. R. B. Pingree, a. B., ’77, 
have sailed for Europe. They will study 
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‘DRESSMAKING VERSUS LATIN. 


BY MRS. JULIA C, R. DORR. 


‘It is all very well for a young lady when 
‘her education is finished’ to be able to read 
the Odes of Horace, or George Sand’s nov- 
els, in the original; but,it,is just as well 
that she should be able to cut, fit and make 
her graduating dress.” 

The above paragraph has been floating 
about in the newspapers for some time, its 
shining wit and brilliant sarcasm lighting 
up the funny column, or even shedding a 
momentary splendor over plain facts and 
statistics. Young men have smiled over it 
behind their well kept moustaches, thinking 
it ‘such a good hit,” and their elders have 
said, stroking their beards complacently, 
“Well put! some common sense in that 
idea.” 

Gentlemen of the press, be not beguiled! 
There is not a bit of common sense in it, 
and it hurts all womanhood—from your 
little girl who trudges daily to school with 
her book and slate under her arm, to your 
daughter or sister, who hopes to graduate 
next year, or your wife who orders your 
home and treats you to matutinal coffee. 
It hurts you, also, if Tennyson told the 
truth when he said: 

“The woman’s cause is man's; they rise or sink 

Together; dwarfed or God-like, bound or free, 

If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall man grow?" 

Women have a hard time of it, in some 
respects; and no woman can ignore this and 
be true to herself and her sisters. Many 
of us, with every disposition to be fair and 
just to those who differ with us, fail utterly 
to find in Woman Suffrage the universal 
panacea, or to see that the nation at large 
would be benefited by it. Very many of 
us do not believe that women themselves 
are ready for it, that they want it, or would 
be, as arule, one whit the better off if it 
were granted tothem. But this has nothing 
whatever to do with a host of other ques- 
tions that are of infinite importance to 
Woman; and one of the chiefest of these 
is the very one that is suggested in the par- 
agraph quoted above. Why should so 
much more be demanded of a girl of eigh- 
teen than of a young man of twenty-two? 
What earthly reason is there for expecting 
or insisting that she should be able to ‘‘cut, 
fit and make her graduating dress,” while 
her brother, who may be in the very same 
class, pursuing the very same studies, 
marches off to the tailor and comes forth 
resplendent from collar to shoe-tie? 

Has she avy more leisure than he? Is her 
day any longer than his? Has she different 
text-books, and are her examinations less 
onerous? ‘Art is long and time is fleeting,” 
saith the poet. In other words, there is 
much to learn, but little time to learn it. 
But does this apply to him and not to her, 
that you demand of her that she should 
add dress-making, and, doubtless, bread- 
making, and divers other not less important 
things, to the established curriculum? Or do 
you suppose that dressmaking, like Dog- 
berry’s reading and writing, “‘comes by 
nature?” Alas! it is a trade, gentlemen, like 
your tailoring and boot-making. It does 
not come by instinct, nor is it learned with- 
out practice. 

But the paragrah implies more than it 
says outright. It implies that while a 
knowledge of Latin and French is perhaps 
not to be denied to a woman, or a girl, if 
she wants it, yet that on the whole it is less 
fitting, less becoming, to one of her unfor- 
tunate sex, than a knowledge of dressmak- 
ing. It puts the great masters of literature 
and the works they have wrought, the 
seed-thought of all the ages, on a par, at 
least in so far as they influence her life and 
being, with Buttrick’s patterns and the last 
Bazar! 

And yet you talk of the frivolity of Wo- 
man! You deplore her love of dress; her 
absorption in fashion, her narrow range 
of thought, her microscopic vision, her 
pettinesses, and her trivialness—and when 
she would fain do better, when she aspires 
to higher things, when she thirsts for a 
deeper and broader culture, for intercourse 
with kingly minds and the knowledge that 
shall ennoble and vivify and fructify her 
whole life—when this desire has impelled 
her to a course of study that is earnest, con- 
scientious work, and she has at length 
reached the goal, you say to her with a 
patronizing smile, ‘‘Yes, my dear, this is 
all very well; but can you cut, fit and make 
your graduating dress?” 

O tempora! O mores! 

Pray allow the quotation of another par- 
agraph, which must be twin-brother to the 
one given above: 

‘‘Every woman should be able to cut and 
make every garment that is worn by her 
family.” 

Might it be permitted to ask why? ‘‘Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention,” and there 
is little doubt that “every woman” could, 
would, and should, manage to make her 
own dresses, and her husband’s trousers as 
well, rather than either should go without 
those indispensable articles of apparel. It 
is not mentioned in the Decalogue, strange 
to say—yet few of us will be disposed to 
deny that it is a woman’s duty to see that 
her family is properly clothed. But 1s it 
absolutely necessary to that end that she 
should learn half-a-dozen different trades? 


It is a man’s duty to provide a comfortable 
home for his wife and children—if he can; 
a pleasant, commodious house wherein to 
establish his household gods. But does 
that mean that he must be a carpenter, a 
paper-hanger, a plumber, a mason? Must 
every man be a blacksmith because he 
sometimes needs to have his horse shod? A 
miller, because he fancies a wheaten loaf 
for his breakfast? Shall he fritter away his 
life in trying to be a Jack-of-all-trades? 
The vast majority of housekeepers are com- 
pelled to be, at once, head cook and but- 
ler, if not waiting-maid and dish-washer— 
to say nothing of being a thousand-and-one 
other things, in kitchen and laundry and 
chamber and parlor. Teach them that in 
addition to this it is their duty to be milli- 
ners and dressmakers and tailors and, in 
short, seamstresses in general to the King 
of the Cannibal Islands, and what time is 
left them for higher uses? 

There is a vast amount of generalizing in 
this world. Our paragraphist says, ‘‘every 
woman,” etc., etc., which of course includes 
all womankind, from Victoria Regina down 
to the ragged tramp that just passed my 
window. But really, is there any reason 
why Her Majesty should know how to make 
Prince Leopold’s pantaloons and waistcoats? 
We all know that she is an expert needle- 
woman, and that she is proud of the beauti- 
ful products of her own skill and industry. 
Is it not better that she should confine her- 
self to her art-work, and leave the long 
seams and the button-holes to those who 
need for their labor the price she is willing 
and able to pay? 

Weare not all queens, but there is a vast 
number of us to whom precisely the same 
argument applies. Circumstances alter 
cases. Our grandmothers spent long hours 
of their bright girlhoods in learning to spin 
and to weave, and it was well. There was 
a reason for it—a necessity—and they were 
equal to the emergency. But it was no 
evidence of superhuman virtue on their 
part; and it is really no evidence of total 
depravity in our girls that they are clothed 
as the lilies of the field, without spinning 
and weaving. Our grandmothers, noble wo- 
men that they were, were proud to make 
the garments worn by their families. But 
does any one suppose they would have been 
proud of doing it if there had been a 
Ladies’ Furnishing Shop just around the 
corner, and aShirt Factory across the street, 
where better garments could have been 
bought than they were able to make, and at 
no greater cost? , 
Almost all women are fond of sewing. 
They love the little shining instrument 
with which they have wrought miracles. 
But sometimes the very worst use you can 
put a woman to is to make her, like some- 
body in Mother Goose, ‘‘sit on a cushion 
and sew up a seam.” Sometimes it is a sin 
to sew up seams. Sometimes God has laid 
other work upon a woman’s shoulders— 
and she knows it. 

‘‘But,” says our paragraphist, ‘‘I did not 
say every woman should cut and make, ete. 
Ionly said she should be able to do it.” 
Which only shows that you did not know 
what you were saying. To be able todoa 
thing you must do it.—Cottage Hearth. 
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ECONOMY IN DRESS, 





People of refinement and culture have 
needs which have never occurred to the very 
poor. When it becomes necessary in times 
like these to practice more rigid economy, 
the father knows not where to begin to cur- 
tail. It isthen that the daughters can prove 
their devotion by making fewer demands on 
the depieted pocket-book. One can dress 
tastefully, yet simply. The shop girl who 
works every day early and late for her week- 
ly wages expends all, not needed for board, 
on her dress. Expensive silks, showy jew- 
elry, high-priced gloves and boots, and every 
novelty and change in fashion, sweep away 
her hard earnings, and leave her, when bro- 
ken down in health, dependent on charity 
for shelter and care. 

This is true of the class, although of 
course there are many noble exceptions, such 
as girls who are denying themselves every 
useless luxury that they may aid in the sup- 
port of some aged relatives or young broth- 
ers and sisters. We are not writing for 
those, on the other hand, who enjoy, and 
can afford, their velvets and satins, camel’s 
hair and seal skin, diamonds and rubies; 
although we will say in passing that in 
Europe it is not considered good taste to 
display rich trained silks and costly jewels 
on the street, or inchurch. But our nice, 
educated girls, why will they not dress in 
simple materials, prettily made? Why wear 
such elaborate toilets, and have so many 
different ones every season? The wife of 
one of our generals had her winter suit made 
at the beginning of the season, and wore it 
everywhere until its close, for best and com- 
mon, and she always looked a perfect lady, 
well dressed. There are many who, like 
Dickens’ ‘‘Cherub,” cannot afford a whole 
suit each year; but with a new hat one year, 
acoat another, and a dress another, still 
contrive to look genteel and pretty. 

We overheard a conversation between two 
young teachers, ia which one said she could 
not dress on less than five hundred a year. 

“Well,” replied the other, “I never exceed 





sixty dollars for my dress.” We listened in 


amazement, for the latter speaker was far 
more tastefully dressed than the former. 
We should have said that she expended the 
five hundred. There is a knack in making 
up a dress, in giving ita tasteful look, in 
selecting trimmings to match or contrast 
well, and in inventing something pretty 
that is more effective than more costly adorn- 
ment. 

In these days all can learn to make their 
own dresses, by the aid of books, patterns 
and sewing-machines, and this alone will 
save more than the cost of the material. 
The present style of dress admits of endless 
combinations and varieties. Let us call in 
the same taste that once embroidered or 
painted, to make these selections truly artis- 
tic and effective. One can always then look 
pretty and ‘“‘st ,” which is really more 
desirable than just to represent an enormous 
sum of money. Last year’s silk and merino, 
carefully sponged, pressed and turned, will 
make a thoroughly handsome suit for this 
year; and whatever the fashion, a suit is 
always genteel. 

When you purchase a new thing, treat it 
carefully; keep boxes for your flowers, 
feathers and velvets. Differently combined 
and arranged, they give you something new 
at small cost. In another seven years, as 
the old saying is, your nice fringes and trim- 
mings will be in style again. It is this care 
of everything that enables one to dress so 
much better than another on the same sum. 
One will fish in anew pair of gloves—a fact; 
another, much better able to do so, will keep 
common pairs for such uses, and the fresh 
for calls or church. 

One throws her black thread lace into the 

ragbag, an old thing worn several weeks. 
Another washes hers in ammonia, presses 
and lays it away for retrimming. At the 
end of three months one finds her delicate 
cashmere ruined by spots. Another, after 
wearing hers three seasons, finds it without 
spot or tear, and makes it over into a wrap- 
per. 
But, after all, itis hard for those girls 
who practice economy from principle to 
find themselves overshadowed by others 
who make a reckless display. Young men 
who declare they cannot afford to marry, 
because girls are so extravagant, almost in- 
variably select the most showily dressed 
girls at a party; and girls see and know this. 
—Congregationalist. 





THE WANING ART OF DARNING AND 
MENDING. 

It is possible that in olden times too much 
stress was laid on the importance of train- 
ing girls to mend and darn so exquisitely 
that it would be difficult, almost impossible 
to discover that there had been any neces- 
sity for the labor; but if there was any er- 
ror in teaching and exacting such perfect 
work it was a fault ‘‘that leaned to virtue’s 
side, ’’and beyond all comparison better than 
the wretched ‘‘botching” to be found onthe 
raiment of some—of many—of the girls of 
the presentday. Laundresses that wash for 
school girls could make strange revelations of 
neglect of garments and careless repairs were 
not their lips sealed through fear of losing 
good customers. When a broken stitch is 
allowed to gouncared for until it has become 
so large that the stocking cannot be worn 
without some repairs, and is then drawn up 
into an ugly bunch—hard enough to blister 
the foot—instead of being nicely darned; or 
when atear or rip on dress or undergar- 
ment is pulled together with thread coarse 
enough toinjure the fabric, who isto blame 
—the mother or the daughter? What in- 
struction has ever been given the young girl 
about looking out for the beginning of evil 
in her wardrobe? Has she been taught to 
darn or to mend every rent or rip the first pos- 
sible instant after it was discovered, and to do 
it neatly? Oh, no! Her music or drawing 
lessons, her French and German and danc- 
ing, are apparently of more importance than 
such useful work as mending or darning. 
If a young lady has what, in these days, is 
the rare skill of compelling her needle to 
assist her in carrying out all the requisitions 
which will enable her, with scant materials, 
to keep herself neatly and genteelly clad; 
if she can turn, remodel, piece neatly, cov- 
er the lack of material by some simple and 
appropriate trimming until she makes an 
old, dilapidated garment look ‘‘amaist as 
weel’s the new,” she will have cause all 
the days of her life to thank the mother 
who led her in the way she should go; and 
whatever changes or vicissitudes may be 
sent she has far less to fear than those who, 
in prosperous days, are only fanciful or- 
naments of their homes, but when the evil 
days come, will, through their ignorance, 
become oppressive burdens upon those who 
must provide for their support.— Mrs, Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher. 
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STATISTICS OF WOMAN’S LABOR. 


The Massachusetts report of statistics of 
labor, in many respects a valuable and in- 
teresting velume, makes one extraordinary 
mistake. In summing up the non produc- 
tive or independent classes in Massachu- 
setts, it counts up, together with 1,787 ‘‘re- 
tired from business,” 5,961 ‘‘infirm” and 
505,905 children under fifteen years of age, 
the item extraordinary of 328,198 house- 








wives. Apropos to this fiction that the 





house-keepers are a ‘‘supported” class, 
comes the journal of one day’s work by a 
farmer’s wife, who believed in the seven- 
teen hour law, and who never struck for 
higher wages than her board and clothes. 
“Rose at 4:40, skimmed the milk, fed the 
chickens, got breakfast ready at six. Dress 
ed the baby, washed the dishes, made the 
beds, killed the chickens, baked, ironed, 
got the dinner. After dinner went to the 
field and dropped corn till it was time to 
get tea. After tea, put away the milk, 
washed the dishes, fed the chickens, sewed 
buttons on the husband’s shirts, mended 
the stockings, watered the house-plants, 
crimped the ruffles in baby’s Sunday frock, 
and left off at 9:30, having forgotten nuth- 
ing that ought to have been done except 
patching the hole in the mitten.” 





oe 
LONGFELLOW’S HOME. 


Mr. Longfellow’s house at Cambridge is 
one of the few American houses to which 
pilgrimages will be made in the future. It 
was surrounded with historic associations 
before he entered it, and it is now surround- 
ed with poetic ones,—a double halo encirc- 
ling its time-honored walls. It is supposed 
to have been built in the first half of the 
last century by Coionel John Vassal, who 
died in 1747, and whose ashes repose in the 
church-yard at Cambridge under a freestone 
tablet, on which are sculptured the words 
Vas sol, and the emblems a goblet and sun. 
He left a son John, who lived into Revolu- 
tionary times, and was a royalist, as many 
of the rich colonists were. The house 
passed from his hands (for a suitable consid- 
eration, let us hope) and came into the 
hands of the provincial government, who 
allotted it to General Washington as his 
head-quarters after the battle of Bunker 
Hill. Its next occupant was a certain Mr, 
Thomas Tracy, of whom tradition says that 
he was very rich, and that his servants 
drank his costly wines from carved pitchers. 
He appears to have sent out privateers to 
scour the seas in the East and West Indies, 
and to worry the commerce of England and 
Spain; though why he should include the 
galleons of Spain in his free-booting voyages 
is not clear. He failed one day and the 
hundred guests who had been accustomed 
to sit down at the banquetsof Vassal House, 
were compelled to find other hosts. Bank- 
rupt Tracy was succeeded by Andrew Crai- 
gie, apothecary-general of the northern 
provincial army, who amassed a fortune in 
that office, which fortune took to itself 
wings, though not before it had enlarged 
Vassal House, and built a bridge over the 
Charles River connecting Cambridge with 
Boston and still bearing his name. 

In the summer of 1837, a studious young 
gentleman of thirty might have been seen 
wending his way down the elm-shaded path 
which led to the Craigie House. He lifted 
the huge knocker, which fell with a brazen 
clang, and inquired for Mrs. Craigie. The 
parlor door was thrown open, and a tall, 
erect figure, crowned with a turban, stood 
before him. It was the relict of Andrew 
Craigie, whilom apothecary-general of the 
dead and gone northern provincial army. 
The young gentleman inquired if there was 
a room vacant in her house. 

“I lodge students no longer,’”’ she an- 
swered gravely. 

“But I am nota student,” he remarked. 
“I am a professor in the University.” 

‘‘A professor?” she inquired, as if she 
associated learning with age. 

‘Professor Longfellow,” said the would- 
be lodger. 

“Ah! that is different. 
what there is.” 

She then proceeded to show him several 
rooms, saying as she closed the door of each, 
“You cannot have that.” At last she 
opened the door of the south-east corner 
room of the second story, and said that he 
could have it. ‘This was General Wash- 
ington’s chamber.” So Professor Longfel- 
low became a resident of this historic house, 
which had been occupied before him by 
Edward Everett and Jared Sparks, and 
which was occupied with him by Joseph E. 
Worcester, the lexicographer. ‘Truly, his 
lines have fallen in pleasant places.—R. H. 
Stoddard in Scribner for November. 


I will show you 
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A WOMAN SWIMMING TWENTY MILES. 


Miss Beckwith accomplished the task 
yesterday of swimming twenty miles in the 
Thames, and it was stated that the feat was 
not performed for a wager, but to encourage 
ladies in the art of natation. The start 
from Westminster ‘was fixed for noon, but 
it did not take place until twenty-six min- 
utes later, by which time several thousand 
spectators had gathered on the bridge and 
the Victoria embankment. As soon as the 
young lady, attired in an orange colored 
costume, appeared on the steamer which 
was to accompany her she was greeted with 
cheers, and the cheering was repeated when 
she dived into the water. She was followed 
on the journey by a boat containing Prof. 
Beckwith and his son Willie, the champion 
of London. She swam in the middle of 
the stream, with a long, powerful breast 
stroke, and reached Lambeth bridge in nine 
minutes. Battersea bridge was passed in 
thirty-four minutes and Chelsea in forty- 
seven minutes, while the distance covered 
in the first hour was about three and a quar- 








ter miles. Going merrily along, the swim. 
mer was off Wardsworth in lh. 15m., and 
Putney, five anda halt miles from home, 
in 1h. 36m. She continued the same mea. 
sured stroke, and in 2h. 9m. passed Ham- 
mersmith bridge, where a large crowd 
encouraged her efforts with acheer. The 
ship at Mortlake being reached, nearly half 
the journey was performed in a little less 
than three hours. Kew Bridge, 11 miles, 
was shot under in 3h. 28m. from the Start, 
and then for the first time some refreshment 
was partakenof. At five o'clock Richmond 
was sighted, and a short distance beyond 
this pleasant resort a turn was made for 
home, the young lady not exhibiting the 
slightest symptoms of fatigue. The jour. 
ney back to Barker’s Rails, Mortlake, where 
the twenty miles were completed, was ac. 
complished without mishap, and Miss Beck- 
with, far from being exhausted, was taken 
into the steamer amid hearty manifestations 
of satisfaction, having been in the water 
six hours and twenty-five minutes.— London 
Telegraph. 
oe 


PEOPLE WHOM CHILDREN LOVE, 


Most people profess to love children. 
I have seldom met anybody who declared 
that he felt anaversion tothem. Yet there 
are many who look on the little ones very 
much as though they were superfluous lux- 
uries, pleasant to play with now and then. 
There are many more to whom they are 
simple interruptions and discomforts, 

The people who have an honest, self- 
sacrificing and hearty love for children, are 
not always fathers and mothers. I know 
men and women who have never married, 
who are merely uncles and aunts to other 
folks’ bairns, but who delight in every lit- 
tle human blossom which grows near their 
path. They comprehend the child heart 
and tolerate the child-ways as the parent 
does not always. It isto them that the lit- 
tle girl goes with her grief or her disap- 
pointment, to them that the lad appeals 
when some injustice has wounded his sense 
of right. They always have time to listen 
and time to soothe. And the loyal hearts 
of the young go out to return their kind- 
ness with a wonderful trust and fondness, 

You cannot buyachild’s love. You may 
load him with your gifts, and spend your 
money for his pleasures lavishly, while you 
are only awakening in him a desire for gaia 
and an appetite for new tops. It is pitiable 
to observe how selfishness and ingratitude 
are cultivated in some little hearts by those 
who never approach the nursery without 
a bribe in their hand. 

Teachers cannot hope for any success ex- 
cept as they can obtain the sympathy and 
affection of their classes. 

A child loves a genuine character. The 
dancing eyes of Robbie and Jennie are very 
quick to see through shams. You may im- 
pose on older people, but you shall be 
weighed for what you are in the balances 
which are held by dimpled fingers. When 
I was a little girl, a lady, eccentric in ap- 
pearance and unpolished in manner, but 
sweet and sound of nature, was a frequent 
guest at my father’s house. Gradually it 
became understood that she was to spend 
most of hertimethere. At one time a ques- 
tion arose in the family council with regard 
to her remaining an inmate of our home, 
and she was herself taking part in the dis- 
cussion, vigorously, as her way was, when 
a solemn little voice froma child, playing 
with his blocks on the fioor, settled the de- 
bate. ‘There is room enough for MissPolly,” 
declared the golden-haired oracle of three, 
and room enough there continued to be. 
How we loved her, nestling in her ample 
lap, enjoying her deep tones and her cheery 
laugh, and feeling instinctively that under 
all of this outer husk of roughness there 
was an inner self of refinement and worth. 
Depend upon it, children will not cling 
closely to one whose nature is shallow, and 
whose tendencies are utterly frivolous. 

Another thing which children love is sim- 
ple-heartedness. Do you remember Mr. 
Dick, the half mad philosopher, who lived 
at Miss Betsy Trotwood’s house? The boys 
at Doctor Strong’s school adored him, and 
poor David Copperfield found him the best 
of companions, though his wit was wander- 
ing. But there are royally endowed men, 
men of large culture, wide influence, glori 
ous attainment, and lofty aims who keep 
always the simplicity of children. They 
never lose it, and the little ones discover 
that there is something beautiful about them, 
and fearlessly follow them, quite unaware 
that there isa reason for awe, or that the 
world holds their companion in reverence. 
Macaulay’s nephews and nieces adored him, 
knowing him not as an author but as 4 
man.—Margaret E. Sangster in S, 8. World. 

SISTERS AS RIVALS. 





In your journal to-day, a correspondent 
asks to be informed why the English law 
forbidding a man to marry his dead wife's 
sister ‘‘is deemed necessary, and what it is to 
guard against.” He, perhaps, is aware that 
the regulations of the Presbyterian Church 
in this country do not sanction the same 
performance. 

The reason for the law is this; A wife 
who has sisters usually sees a good deal of 
them in her husband’s house—more of 
them, at least, than any other womans 
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sisters. Hence her sisters may become her 
rivals in her own home. Her husband may 
be ‘‘courting” them during her last illness, 
and, with the conveniences of his special 
facilities, may become ‘‘engaged” to one of 
them while his wife is in articulo mortis. 

Your correspondent will see, therefore, 
the force of the statute; and if he considers 
for a moment the strength of English con- 
servatism and of English love for proprie- 
ty, will probably recognize the origin of it. 
In Australia, however, and for aught I 
know in other British colonies, women are 
so scarce that the prohibition in question 
has been repealed. But would his wife 
sanction such a repeal? This is what I 
should like to ask him. 

A MAN WHOsE WIFE HAs SIsTERs. 
—New York Evening Post. 
ee 
WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE CHINESE 

QUESTION. 





The general interest excited by the pub- 
lication in the Chronicle of the opinions of 
Benjamin F. Butler and Jeremiah 8. Black 
upon the Chinese question induced a gen- 
tleman of this city to write to Wendell 
Phillips, inviting an expression of his opin- 
ion upon the topic, Mr. Phillips returned 
the following reply. 

Boston, Sept. 5, 1878. 

Dear Sir,—I read the slip you sent me, 
stating Judge Black’s views on the Chinese 
question. do not accept hislaw. Any 
State ‘‘regulation” which violates a United 
States treaty is void. Noone but a seces 
sionist would questionit. As to the gener- 
al ae immigration—I dissent 
entirely from the opinions entertained on 
the Pacificcoast. Indeed, I detest the shal 
low, heartless, and narrow views taken 
there on the subject. 

In the first place, I have no fear of the 
Chinese coming here in such numbers as 
even temporarily to disturb our welfare or 
the character of our institutions. Nations 
emigrate ggg te in tens of mil 
lions ata time. Historyand common sense 
both bear witness against the possibility of 


t. 

Secondly, all the millions, from any race 
that will or can come here, are sorely need- 
ed to fill up the vast wastesin our posses- 
sions between Omaha and the Pacific. 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof; and we have noright to shuta 
man out of any vacant lot which he needs 
to earn his bread. 

The Chinese are a painstaking, industri- 
ous, and marvellously capable people. 
Statesmanship and political economy, as 
well as Christianity, bid us welcome such 
help in subduing the continent—not vio- 
lently to thrust them out. That we, who 
fled here only two centuries ago, should re- 
fuse the Chinese a place ismonstrous. But 
that the Irish, who only fifty or thirty years 
ago came here and took shelter under in- 
stitutions already established, should use 
the rights we have shared with them to op- 
press and torment the Chinese, is shameful 
inconsistency; another instance of how of- 
ten the persecuted are themselves the first 
to persecute. Shame on the Irishman who, 
after his country’s four centuries of pro- 
test and rebellion, borrows of England the 
self-same infamous and hateful weapons to 
use against the Chinese! If so sad and 
wicked an act could be the subject of mirth, 
the whole civilized world would see it as 
the most ridiculous inconsistency. But a 
deeper feeling, that of detestation and ab- 
horrence, is the mood of every honest man, 
and one needs the masterly sarcasm and re- 
buke of O’Connell fully to describe it. 

Very respectfully yours, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
San Franeisco Ohroniole, 
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MOSS AGATES IN COLORADO. 





A correspondent of the Denver News says: 
“The agate covers large areas of the park, 
scattered over the surface in chips and 
larger fragments and occurring also in 
massive ledges. Only a very small percent- 
age of it, however, contains the curious 
and delicate crystalization of iron known as 
moss. Curious notions prevail relative to 
this substance. Formerly it was a common 
opinion that the ‘moss’ was fixed in the 
stone by a photographic process, and I have 
often been shown specimens which the 
finders averred contained faithful pictures 
of clumps of bushes, groves of trees or an 
extended landscape visible from the point 
where they were picked up. The agate is 
hard, tough and susceptible of a high polish. 
Specimens are valued according to the per- 
fection and beauty of the moss clusters 
contained and the clearness of the stone 
apart from the moss. The great agate field 
is south of the Grand and west of Williams 
river, on a high sage plain. It is six or 
eight miles in length and nearly as great in 
width, though agates are not found all over 
this area. It has been culled and picked 
over by hundreds of people, and thousands 
of jewels worn to day all over the United 
State bear settings from this ‘agate patch.’ 
Some agates are found north of the Grand, 
directly opposite, and the largest and finest 
specimens I ever saw were picked up there 
in 1863, There is an agate patch—or sever- 
al of them, small in extent—on the divide 
between Troublesome river and Corral 
creek, north of the Grand. Two or three 
years ago a small deposit of ‘them was 
found near Fraser River in the eastern edge 
of the park, not far from where the Ber- 
thoud pass and Rollins wagon roads come 
together. In all the localities thus far de- 
scribed the ‘moss’ is black or dark brown 
—the usual color. Near Grand river, on 
the north side, and about three miles west 
of Hot Sulphur Springs, is a small area 





where red moss agates are found—that is, 
the ‘moss’ is red or reddish-brown, instead 
of black. Nearly opposite, across the 
river, near Beaver Creek, is another ‘patch 
of the same kind. Red moss agates are 
very rare and curious. No search has ever 
been made in any of the localities beneath 
the natural surface of the ground for valu- 
able agates. Those gathered have been 
picked up on the surface. generally in 
broken fragments of stone that showed the 
moss naturally. 
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JOHN HOWARD’S SOUL MARCHING ON. 


Although the United States furnished in 
Rev. Dr. Wines the president of the recent 
international congress held in Sweden, this 
country would appearto be much behind 
those of Europe in the matter of prison re- 
form itself. The omnipresent finger of 
politics here, asin all the rest of the na- 
tion’s civil service, hinders that excellence 
which special training and official perma- 
nence would yield. Milder punishment and 
self-support of prisoners are the directions 
in which prison reform is now chiefly tend- 
ing. In Japan, which seems to be remark- 
ably advanced in the best prison humanities, 
the educated prisoners are made to teach 
those less informed, productive work is giv- 
en all, and they are allowed ten per cent of 
their earnings. If the convict finds it hard 
to get employment after he is discharged, 
the government gives it to him in a special 
establishment. In Italy the more orderly 
convicts retire to agricultural colonies 
where they are taught scientific farming and 
allowed a share of their earnings. Attach- 
ed to Belgian prisons are schoo’s for prima- 
ry as well as industrial education. Jean 
Valjean, with his yellow ticket of discharge 
from the galleys, would not now be hound- 
ed to fresh crime and imprisonment in 
France. Three powerful gocieties bearing 
charitable good-will would extend to him 
the helping hand to an honorable subsist- 
ence. Switzerland seeks to hide crime by 
prov'ding for neglected children in two vast 
institutions, while England makes her pau- 
per children better and happier by board- 
ing them out in families or cottage homes. 
The harsh severities of punishment are 
much relaxing even in Russix. The knout 
was abolished years since, the death penalty 
is done away with except for treason and at- 
tempts on the life of the emperor, and ban- 
ishments to Siberia are becoming every year 
less frequent. Prison management in Eu- 
rope is becomingascience. In Russia there 
isa professor in the state university whose 
specialty is instruction in prison-keeping, 
and scattered about the continent are sever- 
al state schools for the careful training of 
prison officials. —Springfield Republican. 
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in advance. Subscribe now, and get the last two num- 
bers of this year FREE. 4w44 
JOHN L. SHOREY, % Bromfield St., Bostor. 


Mrs. Stoddard’s 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sundays. 38m44 


M. E. Moore. 


Infants’ Wardrobes,\Ladies’ Trousseanx, Children’s 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children’s Millinery. 
$32 Winter St., Boston. Room 23. 38m4 














Miss D. L. Capen, 


Dress and Cloak Maker, 
28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building, Kooms 28 & 29. 3m44 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
25 WINTER St. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cnt from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets. 
STOCKING AND GARMENT 8USPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 25 Wintsr Strezr, 
Boston. Room 15. 6m44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.W.City. 




















HUMOROUS. 


A letter recently produced in a breach of 

romise suit as evidence contained the fol- 
owing sentence: ‘‘Dearest love—I swal- 
lowed the postage stamp on your letter be- 
cause I knew your lips had touched it.” 


A man imay sneer at a woman all he will 
because she can’t sharpen a lead pencil, but 
she has the smile on him when he stands 
holding an unoccupied suspender button in 
his hand, and wondering whether it will 
hurt less to pull the needle out of his thumb 
the same way it went in, or push it on 
through.—Durlington Hawkeye. 


A young man on being afflauced, was de- 
sirous of presenting his intended with a 
ring appropriately inscribed; but, being at 
a loss what to have engraved upon it, he 
asked his father’s advice, ‘‘Well,” said the 
old gentleman, ‘‘put on, ‘When this you 
see, remember me.’” The young lady was 
surprised, upon the receipt of the ring, a 
few days later, to read this inscription: 
“‘When this you see, remember father.” 


The Catechism ought to be handled with 
great care. A little girl was asked, ‘‘What 
is the sacrament of matrimony?” The 
poor child, who had learned her lessor by 
rote, got a little mixed and gave the answer 
to another question, as follows: ‘‘It is a state 
of torment into which souls enter to prepare 
for another and better world.” The priest 
who had observed but not experienced, 
simply replied, with a sigh: “for aughtI 
know you may be perfectly right,” and 
went on with the examination. 




















SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Toa, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursne the same courses of 
study, and: eceive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of eae nt &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


AtNo 4 Park St., Boston, are now open Photo 


trom Cartes de Visite to life seize. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, © Philadelphia, 1876. 


1y2s 





—TE BE 


HENRY F.. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award, 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON 8T., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly@ MASS. 


prTrsom & co's 
Home Musical Librarv 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
rome volumes. Euch book is quite independent of 
the a eopeaately, and contains the 
quantity of 200 to pages, sheet music size, of 
good music, and each book is sold for 


$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt. 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 


THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (200 pp. 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular A A~ 


THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
great variety of songs by the best composers, na- 
tive and foreign. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 , % 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the best. 


There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. Th 
most recent ones are: 


CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 
Fine pieces for advanced players. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE, (232 pages.) . 
The newest compositions of Strauss. ) 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages.) 
A hundred or more of the works of this most bril- 
liant of masters. 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 82 books, 


2" Look out for Ditson & Co's New Weekly Musi- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JOHNSON'S METHOD FUR SINGING CLASSES, 


By A. N. Jonneon, is a book of admirable simplicity 
and clearness of explanation, and is endorsed b 
practical Singing School teachers as of the best. * 
Airs for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 Anthems, and 
24 Glees and 4-Part Songs, all intimately united with 
the instructions, forming a perfect and easy Method 
for teaching the Notes. The moderate price is in its 
favor. Price GO0cts,, or 86 per dozen, 


CLARKE’S HARMONIC SCHOOL FOR THE ORGAN. 


By Ws. H. Crarke, ie a new and magnificen - 
struction Book for those who wish to pley the [= 
(Pipe or Reed) in Church, is full of fine music for 
practice or enjoyment, forms a taste for the best kind 
of Organ Music and has the unique and special merit 
2d preparing Spl a wa ° compose and extemporize 
es an oluntaries, as wel 
Price $3.00. well as to play them. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


‘he Weekly Musical paper of the country! DexTER 
Smit, Editor. All Mus‘e Teachers need it. Sets, 
= copy, $2.00 per year, 312 pages of music 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


GOLD PLATED WATCH) e 
$3: the known world. Sample Wack Pear 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 








a week in your own town, Terme and $5 ontfit 
$66 free. Ad‘rs H. Hatuert & Co., Hentheea She 





Any worker can moke $12a day at home. Cost 
Golds outfit free. Ad’rs Trur & Co, Augusta, Me, 
testimonlalsreccived Tereetto ey en 


$3 ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.s8t.Louis. \ 








Each week to Agents. Goods 1 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respec 
invited to some of the merits ot this great Monen? 
in the centident assertion and belief that no other line 
= F 4 equal inducements ar a route of through 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line. of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger care, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management. in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS. 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

XD TRE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE, 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Traine 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba‘ ti. 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to al! principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are aeeured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 

admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable reeult that a trip by ‘he 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form . 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 

Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in al] important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General 1 casenger Agen 








©.8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
208 and 208 Warhingtor Street, Borton, Maer, 
ty6 


y 


. 
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" LITERARY NOTICES. 


FoRTUNE OF THE RepusLic. By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Houghton Osgood & Co. 
This book is the lecture given by Mr. Em- 

erson for the benefit of the Old South Church 

last spring. Like others by the same author, 
its sentences are separate gems, rich, pro- 
found; a mine of wealth for every one who 
has eyes to see. Mr. Emerson begins by 
saying: “It isa rule that holds in economy 
as well as in hydraulics, that you must have 

a source higher than you tap. Revolutions 

begin with the best heads, and run steadily 

down tothe populace. The interest in dy- 
nastic wars is over; now we only value 
ideas and principles. When tbe cannon is 
aimed by ideas, when men with religious 
convictionsare behind it, when men die for 
what they live for, and the mainspring that 
works daily urges them to hazard all, then 
the cannon articulates its explosions with 
the voice of a man, then the rifle seconds 
the cannon and the fowling-piece the rifle, 
and the women make the cartridges, and all 
shoot at one mark; then gods join in the 
combat; then poets are born, and the better 
code of laws at last records the victory. 
Atevery moment some one country more 
than any other represents the sentiment and 
the futureof mankind.” Mr. Emerson con- 
siders that America is the country. He 
welcomes men of all nations to it. He be- 
lieves in free trade, in commerce; says that 
“the passion for America will cast out the 
passion for Europe.” The book is full of 
subjects for thought, full of suggestions, 
and ought to be read again and again. It is 
like a great rock, secure and solid, in pres- 
ence of the empty-headed and blatant 
meddlers with the affairs of the nation. 

mm 





Lire oF Mme. De La RocHEFOUCAULD, 
founder of the society of Nazareth. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

The life of this remarkable woman gives 
a graphic picture of society in France a 
hundred years ago. Her fatherdied before 
her birth, and so great was the interest that 
centered around the sex of the coming child, 
that Maréchal d’ Estues, teld his servants 
to break open all the doors and tell him if 
it was a boy, but if a girl, to let him sleep. 
Her mother was a tyrant, punishing her 
children for the most trivial mistakes of 
etiquette, or if their lessons were not per- 
fect. She did not even consult her daugh- 
ter in regard to her marriage, but said, ‘‘The 
Viscount Rochefoucauld is to ask you for 
his son; he will bring him this evening. 
Examine him carefully; if he does not suit 
you, you will tell me, and I will find some- 
one else for you.” ‘‘I have no investiga- 
tion to make, mother. If I must marry, I 
accept the one you choose.” That evening 
she found herself ‘‘opposite a little boy not 
fourteen years old, thin, puny, delicate, 
With childish features, utterly embarrassed, 
and still more bored. On learning that his 
marriage was at stake, he exclaimed sadly, 
‘Alas! Ishall not be able to amuse myself 
any more.” There were several other in- 
terviews when the pair exchanged not a 
word. The boy signed the solemn con- 
tract as he would perform a penance, at the 
will of his father. The girl accepted 
with the resignation of a generous victim.” 
She was fifteen and he fourteen when they 
were married. He went immediately to 
Versailles with his tutor. She to live with 
her husband’s mother. The marriage proved 
better than could have been expected. Mme. 
De La Rochefoucauld, a most devoted and 
devout Catholic, used her large fortune in 
the interest of her sect, and died beloved of 
all. L. 8. 


Tue Vision oF EcHARD and other poems, 
by John Greenleaf Whittier. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 

This little volume of 130 pages will be 
welcomed, as is everything from the pen of 
Whittier. The world has warmed its heart 
so long by the meek fervor of this author, 
that every one who needs comfort or 
strength or sympathy, turns to his pages as 
flowers tothe sun. The Vision of Echard 
occupies only twelve pages, and is followed 
by twelve others, giving a charming variety 
to the whole. L. 8. 


NELLY’s SiLver Mine. A story of Colo- 
rado life, by H. H. Roberts Brothers. 
This litle book ripples along with the 

daily doing of areal girl, who is good but 
not goody, yet brave, simple andtrue. Pic- 
tures of Colorado life, living, and scenery 
are drawn with a skillful hand. The story 
is entertaining tothe end. Price $1.50. 


Waar Our Grris Ovent To Know. By 
Mary J. Studley, M.D. M. L. Holbrook, 
New York. 

Miss Studley is a graduate of the New 
York College for Women, of which Dr. 
Emily Blackwell is Secretary, and Dr. Wil- 
lard Parker Chairman of the Board of Ex- 
aminers. She has also been a teacher of 
natural sciences in the State Normal School 
at Framingham. She brings to her book 
knowledge and interest. Though one may 
differ on some points, the book, as a whole, 
is sensible and valuable, and if all “our 
girls” would read it and abide by the in- 
struction it gives, not only their own health 
would be improved, but that of the race 
also. It isa good work. For sale by A. 
Williams. Price $1.25. 


My Summer ry A Kitcnen. By Hetty A 
Morrison. Douglass & Carlow printers, 
Indianapolis. 

This book of one hundred and thirty- 
seven pages is a blow, very square in the 
face, at the custom which gives a girl a 
good education in books, and then consigns 
her to be a cook in her own kitchen, for 
which she has had no preparation. There 
are also blows at other things. ‘There are 








twelve chapters, each with a distinct sub- 
ject, but each coming round to show in 
glaring light the inadequacy of present con- 
ditions for the proper use of life, either for 
Man or Woman. ‘‘Civilization,” says the 
author, ‘‘as yet does not know what she 
wants inthe way of Woman nature”—sharp 
criticism and some bitterness find expres- 
sion for the sterner sex. The young cook 
who took four quarts of rice for a pudding 
for two persons relates her experience. 
The work isa criticism evidently intended 
to set people thinking, and it gives pictures 
in which some people will see themselves. 


Nursery RayMeEs AND MELODIES OF 
Moruer Goosz, Illustrated with fifty 
page silhouette sketches in white, has all 
the old charm which has pleased the chil- 
dren all these years, and in addition, the 
laughter-provoking illustrations which 
set the rhymes in vivid pictures for little 
eyes. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Charles 
T. Dillingham, New York. 


— + ome - ——— 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Advertising is the secret of success, and 
the source from which all increase and de- 
mand must derive support. 


The Magee Standard Stoves are known the 
world over as the most durable and econom- 
ical, being made of the best material and by 
the best workmanship. Wehave kept. fire 
in the parlor stove from November until 
May, without extinguishing The kitchen 
stove cannot be surpassed for heating and 
cooking. The prices have been greatly re- 
duced for 1878. Send for a descriptive 
circular and be sure to examine our differ- 
ent styles before buying elsewhere. 


John H. Pray & Co., have the largest car- 
pet store and stock in the city, covering 
seven floors. They are advertising a large 
importation of Turkish mats of all sizes and 
varieties, with which the most fastidious 
cannot fail of being suited. They have lately 
opened a ‘‘Remnant Department” where 
prizes for half-price can be obtained and 
where every thrifty housekeeper can now 
pattern ‘‘that carpet” or furnish that side- 
room, with economical plezsure and _ profit. 
All carpets sold by this well-known house 
are soid at the lowest price and warranted 
the best quality. 


We are warranted, by personal examina- 
tion, admiration and possession, in advising 
every housekeeper, whether of expensive or 
economical turn of mind, to take a look at 
the Cottage Tea Sets advertised by Guy 
& Brothers. Seventy pieces of English 
Stone China at $3.75! 


William H. Pearson & Co., Temple Place, 
keep in stock the most complete line of 
Burt’s fine shoes found in Boston. All 
sizes and widths. The genuine goods have 
“Edwin C. Burt” stamped in full on lining 
and sole of each shoe, and are warranted. 
Ladies will take notice. 


Ladies will be pleased to know that at 
last the Alpha of comfortable and perfectly 
fitting under garments has appeared and the 
Omega will consist in the grateful satisfac- 
tion of wearing them. There are no seams 
to aggravate as the garments are adapted to 
the form, the biases being covered with 
soft, silk braid and the seams finished with 
Blanchard’s ‘‘over and cross stitch” machine, 
This machine was invented by a woman, 
who ‘understood its necessity, and the 
‘‘Alpha” establishment is owned and con- 
trolled by women. It will be natural, then, 
that ladies should patronize the Alpha un- 
derclothing, and an examination will con- 
vince all of its merits and stability over 
any other now in use. Please notice Miss 
Bates’ advertisement. 


Mrs. Withee, in teaching her French sys- 
tem of dress-cutting, combines also the 
knowledge of cutting and} designing trim- 
ming. Every lady can become her own 
modiste, according to her own ability and 
enthusiasm, after an apprenticeship of one 
to three days. The lady’s belief in the ex- 
cellence of her system is so safe that she 
offers a ‘‘free cutting” every Tuesday to 
one and all who would test its merits. 28 
Winter Street, Room 31. 


Miss A. Powers, 43 Winter Street, (suc- 
cessor to William Bogle.) has the gentleness 
to entice puffs, curls, and{crimps into per- 
fect loveliness, to say nothingjof her own 
careful ability. Persons residing at a dis- 
tance can measure their own' heads, by 
obtaining her system of seif-measurement, 
and send for a perfectly fitted wig cr tou 
pee. A good, quiet place for ladies’ and 
children’s hair-dressing and champooing. 


Park’s hair dye is superior to all other 
dyes, as it works instantaneously, is cleanly 
and lasting, free from odor or detection and 
renders the hair soft and natural, especially 
for brown or black. A private room for 


ladies. Particular attention given to cutting 
children’s hair. 506 Washington Street, 
Corner Bedford, up one flight. 


Estes & Lauriat are opportune in adver- 
tising their seventh clearance catalogue of 
books at thirty and fifty per cent. below 
publisher's prices, as the holidays are com- 
ing fast upon us. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. are advertising 
a nice list of new books. A Descriptive 
Catalogue of all their publications, with 
critical opinions of the most competent 
judges, meking a beok of two. hundred and 
thirty-five pages, will be sent to any address 
on the receipt of ten cents. ‘‘The Family 
Library of British Poetry,” compiled from 
Chaucer tothe Present Time, and edited 
by James T. Fields and Edwin Whipple, 
will doubtless authorize itself to every 
scholar as a standard collection of British 
poetry. Other works in their advertisement 
recommend themselves. 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard also have ready 
their new books, and especially for the holi- 
days. Mother Goose has appeared in 
White; the Danbury News Man has been 
abroad; Oliver Optic offers a new book; 
the Sunday-school is remembered, etc. 
Send for a catalogue. All books sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. An elementary 
course of Geometrical Drawing by Prof. 
George Le Vere, will be examined with in- 
terest by lawyers and scholars. 





- SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


New England Women’s Club, Monday 
Nov. 11, 3.30 Pp. m., Miss L. M. Peabody will read 
a paper called *‘Questions."’ 





Sunday Meeting for Women,.—aAt 4 Park 
Street, 3 p.m A paper will be given by Dr. Mary 
Safford-Blake. 

The Cambridge Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation wi!! hold a meeting at Mrs. George 
Southworth’s, No. 582 Main Street, Cambridgeport, 
on Monday, Nov. 11, at 7 4% o’clock, P. m. 

All members are requested to be present, as busi- 
ness of importance will come before them. Per or- 
der President. 

The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting on Thursday, Nov. 14,74 Pp. m., inthe 
vestry of the Universalist Church, Shawmut Avenue, 
Rev. F. H. Hinckley will speak. Subject expected; 
“Conversation.” 

On Saturday, Nov. 16, 3 Pp. m., the Association will 
hold a meeting at 20 Upton Street. Rev. Elizabeth 
M. Bruce will speak. Subject: “Homes; How to 
Make and how to Live in them." ' 

To these meetings all are cordially invited. 

Anna Garlin Spencer will speak at the Park- 
er Memorial, on Sunday, Nov. 17. 


Harvard University Examinations for 
Women,.—Cambridge, May or June, 1879. For in- 
formation address Secretaries of Local Committees, 
114 Boylston St., Boston Mass., 59 E Twenty-Fifth St., 
New York City, 401 South-Kighth St., Phila., Penn., 
57 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasin, 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylstoa St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton, 

T. W. Higginson’s address is 17 Kirkiand St, 
Cambridge, Mass., or care of American Literary Bu- 
reau, Cooper Institute, New York. 

Ladies Shepetng in Boston will find a nice 

lace to dine at Mrs. Stockwell’s, 13 Temple Place. 
ingle dinners 25 cents. Board by the week $3.00. 

Harvard Examinations for Women, 
An experienced teacner proposes to fit for Harvard 
Examinations in modern ianguages, History and Lit- 
erature at reasonable prices. Best Cambridge refer- 
ences. Address, M., WomMAN’s JoURNAL Office, 


Mary B. Owens, nurse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 3m39 





A Woung Lady of experience, desires a posi 
tion with a florist to make up. and will in every way 
make herself generally useful. Situation more an 
object than salary. Good references. Address 5 
Peabody Street, Boston Highlands. 





Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructorin French. Address E. F. Lane, 
20 Beacon Street. 


- MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathiet. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2to4pP.m. 1ly10 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


er Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from ‘10 a. m. to 5 P. m., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 





Wanted.—Ladies to learn the French (or Ta ilor) 
system of dress cutting. that requires no refitting It 
is pronounced by competent judges, to be the most 
perfect system in use. A's cutting and designing 
trimmings, taught at 28 Winter Street, Room 31. 
Free cutting Tuesdays to test the merits of the sys- 





tem. Agents wanted. 45tf. 








A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 


The Family Library of 
British Poetry 


FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT TIME 
(1350-1878), 
EDITED BY 
JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
1 vol., royal 8vo. 1028 pp. 

With Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Words- 
worth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson and Mra. Browning. 

Cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.50. Half Calf, $10; 

Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 


“There is every reason why the book should become 
the standard collection of Bntish poetry for home 
use."’"—Boston Advertis r. 

*A boon tothe English reading world.""—New York 
Observer. 

‘As a family book of poetry, this volume must be 
awarded the first premium over all competitors.”— 
Watchman (Boston.) 


The Bodleys on Wheels. 


By the author of “The Bodley Family,’ “The Bod- 
leys telling Stories,’ etc. 77 illustrations, orna- 
mental cover, $1.50. 

The little folk all know the ‘‘Bodley,’’ books, and 
delight in them. Mr. Scudder is a model story-teller 
for children, a miracle-worker in the matter of awak- 
ening interest. The new book is as pretty as its pre- 
decessors were, and it is destined without doubt to 
gladden as many bright eyes as they at the Christmas 
season.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 


Life of Madame Rochefoucauld, 


Duchess of Doudeauville. Translated from the 
French, $1.25. 
We recommend this delightful book to all thought- 
ful minds; evento the most worldly it must possess 
acharm.—Portland Transcript. 


A Primer of American Literature. 


By Cuarves F. Ricuarpson, Cloth, 50 cente. 

A concise but correct and very complete manual of 
our literary history. Theugh so small a book, it 
covers more ground than any other one of its kind 
we know.— The Independent. 


Play-Days : 


Stories forchildren. By Saran O, Jewett, author 
of ‘“‘Deephaven."’ $1.50, 
A book as charming for children as ‘‘Deephaven" 
has been and is for grown-up readers. Simple stories, 
delightfully told, and thoroughly wholesome, 


Fortune of the Republic. 


By Ratra# WALDO Emerson. 18mo, paper, 2% cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 
Characteristic of the man, his aims and patriotic 
hopes; it is also one of the finest and noblest pieces 
of writing he has published.—Scribner’s Monthly. 





*,* For sale by ail Booksellers, 
receipt of price by the publishers 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 
(# A Descriptive Catalogue 


OF ALL THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


With critical opinions of the most competent judges 
(making a book of 235 pages), sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 220 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


“NEW BOOKS 
JUST READY, 


The Danbury News Man Abroad. 
England From a Back Window. 


By James M. Batiey, author of “Life in Danbury,” 
“They All Do it,” &c. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ° 
**A bright, spicy, readable, and laughable record of 
travel among strange scenes and persons. Mr. Bailey 
seems to have gone about the usual round of sight- 
seers, but his vision is rather keener and quicker 
than the ordinary.'’—Boston Journal. 


The Best Yet Published. 
A Woman’s Word, and How 


She Kept It. 


By Vinainia F. TownseEnpD, author of ‘That Queer 

Girl,” “Only Girls,” &c. 12mo, cloth, $1.59. 

Miss Townsend's books are noted for their pure 
moral tone, their vigor of style. thrilling character, 
and adroit handling of plot. This story equals her 
best. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


By the Author of ‘Goethe's Life,” 
Wordsworth. 


A Biographic and Aisthetic Study, by Grorar H. 
CALVERT, author of “Charlotte Von Stein,” “Life 
of Rubens.” ‘‘Life and Works of Goethe," “Essays 

Mathetical,”” &c. 16mo, cloth, with fine portrait, 
1.50. 


Mother Goose in White. 


Nursery Rhymes and Melodies 
of Mother Goose. 





Llustrated in white figures on black ground, by J. F. | 
GooprineéE, and uniform with | 


. | 

Mother Goose in Black, 

4to, 50 full page illustrations, cloth, 75 cents; half | 
bound, 50 cents. | 


Oliver Optic’s 2 New Book. 
Lake Breezes; or, The Cruise 
of the Sylvania, 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the third vol- 
ume of the Great WEST=RN SERIEs. 


A New Sunday-School Song-Book. 


Songs of the Golden Shore. 


A collection of New Songs for the Sunday-School and 
Home Cirele. By Prof. D.F. Hopexs. Small 4to, 
half bound, 35 cents. 


A Book of Real Adventure. 
Live Boys; 


Or, Charley and Nasho in Texas, 

As told by Charley. Edited by ARTHUR MorEcampP. 

16mo, cloth. illustrated. $1.00. 

A Narrative concerning two boys of fourteen—one 
a Texan, the other a Mexican—showing their life on 
the great Texas cattle-trail and their adventures in 
Southern Kansas, the Indian Territory and Northern 
Texas—embracing many thrilling episodes. 


An Elementary Course of Ge- 


ometrical Drawing. 
Containing Problems on the Right Line and Circle, 
Conic Sections and other Carves, the Projection, 
Section, and Intersection of Solids, the Develop- 
meut of Surfaces, and Isometric Perspective. By 
+EoRGE L. Vose, Professor of Civil Engineering in 
Bowdoin ‘College, author of ‘Manual for Railroad 
Engineers,” etc. Oblong 4to, cloth, with 38 plates 
5 





‘00 heavy to send by mail, must be sent by express. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Zmesasmnent. BOSTON, MASS, 





MISS BATES 


Has opened Rooms over Whitney's store, corner Win- 
ter Street, where she has for exhibition and on sale 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 


constructed on hygienic Pinson, clothing the body 
evenly and warmly, and fitting the body perfecuy. 
Hygienic outfits made or remodeled to order. La 
dies fitted to waists, or corsets under-vests at her 
rooms. Miss Bates hopes by conscientious work and 
close attention to business to merit a share of patron- 
age. 
129 Tremont St, Room 7. 45tf 


PARK’S HAIR DYE, 


the only safe Dye. It will not injure the head or 
health. Sold at 506 Washington Street, Room 1, 
where will be found a full assortment of Ladies Hair 
work. 4w45 
Pori\ty CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5, 
| | | Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent wee 
Publishers’ prices. Great bargains. Send postal for 
the best catalogue of good books ever issued » Sree. 
_ ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston, Maas. 
6w45. 








Wigs! Wigs! Wigs! 
MISS A. POWERS, 


(Successors to Wm. Bogle.) 
New style of Crimps. Paffs and Curls. Combings 
made up for 50 cents per oz. Champooing &c. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs a Specialty, 


' 48 Winter Street, Boston. 


COTTAGE 


70 PIECES, 
$3. 75. 


English Stone China, 


New Pattern, 


GUY & BRO. 


TEA 
| 33 Bedford Street, 


na! 2. 
BURT'S SHOES. 


The Most Complete Line at Retail 
in the City at 


W. H. Pearson & Co.’s 


21 & 23 Temple Place, Boston, 
CAUTION! 
GHRNUINE GOODS HAVE 


EDWIN GC. BURT 


STAMPED ON LINING AND SOLE, AND ARE 
WARRANTED 
Ge Orders by Mail will receive prompt 


. THE 
REASONS 


WHY 
JOHN & JAS. DOBSON. 


ARE SELLING 


CARPETINGS 


Lower than any Other house are 











these : 


They manufacture their own CARPETS, being 
the Largest Manufacturers inthe World, 
and selling their goods direct, saving to purchasers 
all intermediate profits, the consumer can buy as low 
as the dealer 

Their CARPETS give universal satisfaction and 
their prices defy competition. 


500 Rolls Tapestry Brussels, 75 cents 
300 Rolls Body Brussels, - * $1.25 
50 Rolls Royal Velvets, - - $1.50 
Axminsters, - - - - - - - $1.50 
Wiltons, - - - - - - - - - $2.00 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington St., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
4w45 





THE MAGEE 


STANDARD FURNACES 
RANGES AND STOVES 


Received the first prize at the New England Fair at 
Worcester. They are manufactured in great variety 
of sizes. styles, and prices; of the best material and 
workmanship; and are warranted to give perfect sat- 
isfaction in every particular. They are universally 
acknowledged to be the most durable, most economu- 
cal, and hence the cheapest goods in the market. 
Prices Reduced Largely for 1878. 

They may be obtained of principal Stove Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canadas 

Be snre and examine them before you buy a Heat- 
ing or Cooking Apparatus. Rae 

Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 

Manufactured by the ; 

Magee Furnace Company, meaten- 
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